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Knox Glass President Dr. 
Arthur W. Wishart tells in 
a special report on page 9 
how his company has suc- 





cessfully launched a_ long- 
range program of rehabili- 
tation and planned expan- 
sion, including acquisitions 
and new plant construction. 
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Baltimore 


Baltimore is the nation’s second- 
ranking port in foreign tonnage. 
Its facilities and services are of 
great advantage to any business 
that ships in international or 
coastal trades or that must bring 
in raw or semi-finished materials. 
Huge railroad and motor carrier 
terminals service some 270 piers, 
wharves and docks in the Port. 


Let us make an individual Plant 
Location Study for you. It will give 
you specific information about the 
competitive advantages your busi- 
ness will enjoy in this area. No 
obligation. Mail the coupon below 
attached to your letterhead. Strict 
confidence will be observed. 


BALTIMORE Serving one 


of America’s 


GAS and ELECTRIC grea 


industrial 


COMPANY centers 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 
Industrial Development Service 
1102 Lexington Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 


I would like to have you make a 
special Plant Location Study for us. 
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NEW PLANT 


NOW READY FOR 
LEASE OR SALE! 


.& “ 
a 


(EXPANDABLE) 


* 24,100 sq. ft. of space. 

e 7 acres of land with building. 
City water and sewage. 
All utilities instalied, 


On Rutland Railway and U. S. Route 7. 
A community financed speculative building. 


Up to 100% financing. 
Other sites available. 
Overnight to major markets, 


e Both skilled and semi-skilled 
Management 
finds workers exceptional- 
ly cooperative, productive, 
adaptable and dependable. 


labor available. 


@ Member A.I.D.C. 


dee Get full details & brochure 
iwSM@ TEL. UN 2-5726 


WRITE OR WIRE 


Dept. 1 Box 613 Burlington,Vt. 


GREATER BURLINGTON 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 





EXECUTIVES... 
“site-see” 
INDUSTRIAL COLORADO 


...right 
at 
your 


Discover how your company can profit 
positively in Colorado. 

Learn why Colorado has become “the 
State that more than meets your site 
requirements. 

@ Exemine the documented facts on Colo- 
rado’s great wealth of Manpower, Ma- 
terials, Markets. 

@ See why Pleasant Living, a product of 
Colorado’s magic climate, is such a 
valuable bonus to industry. 


This revised-to-the-minute 9-booklet port- 
folio, ‘"Industrial Colorado,"’ presents on 
informative, concise analysis of the op- 
—s. awaiting new and expanding 
industry in Colorado. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


EGoLroravo 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
55 STATE CAPITOL BLDG., DENVER 2, COLO. 


Your inquiry will be held in strictest confidence. 





Sometimes we get so carried away with the rapid growth of area promotion 
activities that we tend to assume that everybody wants industry. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. 

There are plenty of people who are opposed to industrial development—in 
every region, every state, and every community. Very probably there's a fellow 
right up the street from you who is not a bit enthusisiatic about having a new 
plant come to town. 

Most of these people are nice folks who are poorly informed. They 
don’t mean any harm. But to the executive seeking to locate a new 
facility, and to the developer trying to build his community, they are 
a menace that is very real. 

Ignorance and apathy stalk the steps of every developer. We've yet to see a 
community where this isn’t a problem of some proportions. Thus, we must not 
forget for a moment that one of the major problems of all interested groups is 
public relations and public education. 

We’ve commented all too frequently on the misconceptions that otherwise 
intelligent citizens have about industry. Most of our neighbors still conjure up 
a picture of a grimy 1890 structure when the word “factory” is mentioned. 
They have no concept of the modern planned industrial park with its campus- 
like atmosphere. So they go to the zoning hearings and blindy oppose the new 
industrial project. 

Few realize when they sign a petition protesting the proposed lo- 
cation of a new plant in their community that they’re virtually signing 
an application for higher taxes and poorer public services. They don’t 
realize the extent to which industry foots the bills in the typical com- 
munity. 

Next time you run into a solid citizen who’s lukewarm about industry, ask 
him how many children he has in the public schools. Then multiply by $300, 
which is what a typical school system costs per pupil. Then ask him how much 
school tax he’s paying. The odds are ten to one he’s not coming close to pay- 
ing for the education of his children. 

Who pays? In most areas, industrial and commercial taxpayers make up 
the difference. They pay a substantial part of the cost of educating each child. 
They also help pay for police and fire protection, hospitals, streets, and all the 
other services we've grown to expect in our urban areas. Without industry, 
the homeowner in most areas would find his tax rate shocking. 

This means very simply that those areas which are growing in pop- 
ulation and which expect to provide services for these citizens must 
have industrial development if tax rates are to remain at a reasonable 
level. No “bedroom” community can expect to compete with a well- 
balanced community on the basis of services rendered per tax dollar. 

And if your community is growing rapidly, your’re going to need a Jot of 
industrial jobs—because you’re going to have to meet a lot of needs. A recent 
Atlanta study “Patterns of Change” (Metro. Plan Comm., Ga. Power Co.) 
estimates that for each 1,000 new inhabitants the area will need: 

7 new school classrooms cost $250,000 

10 new teachers, school employees 75,000 

3 new policemen, annual cost 12,900 

2 firemen 8,100 

library books, services 1,900 


And that’s only the beginning—these 1,000 new inhabitants are going to 
require about 2 miles of new streets and about 120,000 gallons of water per 


t 
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OPINION 





ID's errant editor has a bad habit of flying one-handed and shooting plant sites 
(via 35mm fast film) without making notes. This often results in a roll of film with 
pictures made in 15 states and a couple of excellent but unidentified photos. Ac- 
companying shot was made somewhere between Ohio and Florida. The first reader 
to identify this photo will receive a free subscription. 


day. They'll require 90 acres of residential land, 5 acres of retail stores and 
service industry properties, and 12 acres of public lands for parks and schools. 
To pay the way for this residential growth, the area will need new industry 
affording some 300 to 400 jobs for each 1,000 new citizens. That’s a substan- 
tial amount of new industry, and the area’s going to need to keep on adding 
that much every time it adds a proportionate number of consumers. 
Let’s tell this story to everyone who'll listen, and keep telling it. We 


need more efforts like that of Harold Kniebusch, Wabash Railroad 
developer, who worked with NIZC and AIDC to compile a report on 
“Industry—the Paying Partner”. We’re especially impressed with an 
Arlington County, Virginia, report on the comparative tax revenue 
from various types of properties and the relative cost of providing 
services. 

This county, in the Washington metropolitan area, found that residential 
areas paid only 83 percent of costs. That is, the taxes paid by the residential 
areas lacked 17 percent equalling the cost of servicing them. 

On the other hand, commercial property owners paid 271 percent of their 
costs and industrial owners paid 261 percent of costs. Commercial and indus- 
trial lands, which constituted only 11 percent of the county’s total, paid 27 
percent of government operating costs. 

These and other studies have shown very clearly that an acre of 
industrial land brings more revenue and requires less governmental 
outlay than an acre of residential property. It is, in short, the differ- 
ence between red ink and blue ink on the typical community’s ledger. 
This is a vital fact of life which every local government official and 
civic leader should have. 

But he mustn’t stop his education at this point. It does not follow, therefore, 
that any type of growth and industrial expansion will render the community 
financially solvent. It is entirely possible for a community to “lose money” on 
a new plant. This can happen when excessive concessions are offered, or when 
growth is unplanned. 

A common mistake is “leapfrogging” by new subdivisions and industrial 
areas—undertaking a new development at some distance from the developed 
nucleus and leaving large undeveloped areas between the two. This leads to 
excessive utility extension costs and reduces the efficiency of all services. 

The answer lies in a well-planned development program tailored to meet 
the needs of the individual community. Finding such answers is not easy—it’s 


a new science wherein basic principles are just beginning to take shape. We : 


have a lot of work to do. 


—H.M.C. 
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THIS IS A 


Li oe a 2 © A: 
WAT OO 
One of a hundred varieties darting 
around the blue Gulfstream, just off 
shore at Riviera Beach, Florida, in the 
heart of the Palm Beaches. He'll prob- 
ably weigh anywhere from 40 - 50 Ibs. 
The Lewis Terminals Industrial Park is 
also in Riviera Beach. It’s the ideal site 

for your industry. 

¥ Available skilled labor 

Land, Sea, Air and Rail shipping 

Reasonable taxes 

¥ Ideal year-round climate and living 
conditions 

We'd like to tell you more about it. 

Drop us a line, we'll send you a color 

brochure. Better yet... come visit us*. 


I 


LEWIS TERMINALS, Nc 


“An established Industrial Park’’ 


P. O. BOX 616, RIVIERA BEACH BRANCH 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
*Bring your tackle. AD 58142 (1) @ 











The Place To Grow Out West 


‘MISSOULA 
MONTANA 


“THE GARDEN CITY” 


A Growing, Prosperous City 
A Good Place To Locate Your Business 


The city that provides the happy blend 
of PLUS QUALITIES for the business 
or industry that’s seeking a new home. 
CONSIDER THESE ASSETS 


e Excellent Transportation . . . Rail 
Head on the Northern Pacific line 


Modern, Progressive City 
Vast Mineral Resources 
Healthy Timber Resources 
Ideal Living Conditions 


Room To Grow, Expand .. . A Blos- 
soming Northwest Market 


46.5% Increase 


in Residences — 
1946-1958 


Let us tell you our story 


FARVIEWS DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


127 E. Main Street 
Missoula, Montana 


A. J. Mosby, Manager 
“Affiliated With KMSO-TV” 

















California 
Industrial Sites 


Sunnyvale 


ay 
NY Stanford 
* University 


Sunnyvale ™ 


Join 65 great industrial 
names who have built 
their plants in this thriv- 
ing balanced community 
of low property costs... 
excellent transportation 
facilities ... ample labor 
supply and sound city 
management. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILED, 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. NO OBLIGATION. 


ALL INQUIRIES HELD CONFIDENTIAL! 





Sunnyvale Chamb 
Sunnyvale, California 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 
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SIRS: We noted several interesting 
articles of concern to our business in 
the bibliography of your October issue: 
“Geared to Grow With Nation’s Appe- 
tite,” Campbell Soup, Oct. 1958; ‘“Con- 
tinental Can On the Move,” Feb. 1958; 
“Heinz: Long-term Growth,” Jan. 1958, 
and “Cement: Growth Picture,” Dec. 
1957. 
Our library has failed to keep issues 
that far in the past. Is it possible we 
could have clipping of these articles for 
a specific market research project we are 
undertaking? . 
HARVEY SMITH, Manager 
Market Research 
Vulcan Materials Company 
Birmingham, Ala. 

& Copies sent. 


SIRS: In the Milwaukee Journal of 
Sunday, September 6, appeared an article 
entitled: “Found: The Ideal Community 
for Locating New Industries.” 

A study of this article suggests our 
own city, Waukesha, Wisconsin. Wauke- 
sha possesses attributes of the ideal com- 
munity for industrial development and 
seemingly deserves your observation. 

There is & group of informed men in 
Waukesha who have made it their pur- 
pose to stimulate industrial growth here 
and just as a reminder, I am calling at- 
tention to this newspaper article. 

LOU LORSCHEIDER 
Lorscheider & Co. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


SIRS: We subscribe to INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT and find it quite inter- 
esting and most hopeful. 

Have you ever seen any compilation 
of the percentage of land which may be 
occupied by buildings in the various In- 
dustrial Parks? We know there is a con- 
siderable variation, depending on the 
community, and whether it is a new de- 
velopment or a re-zoning job. So far 50 
per cent of the total acreage is the high- 
est we know of, and in many cases it runs 
from 25 per cent to 40 per cent. 

Any information you might have avail- 
able will be appreciated—particularly 
with regard to Pennsylvania and the 
neighboring states of New York, New 
Jersey, and Delaware. 

EDWARD L. FORTIN 

Vice President 

Selas Corporation of America 

Dresher, Pennsylvania 
& No comprehensive survey of space 
ratios has been made. In our opinion 
ratios are steadily being increased. 


SIRS: Some time ago your publication 
carried check lists covering the subject of 
industrial development I would like to 
bring these to the attention of Mr. 
Islwyn Williams, 3 Dobell Terrace, Gor- 
slas, Llanelly, Wales, U.K., who is con- 
cerned about industrial development in 
Wales. If you could send these materials 
directly to him, or to me for transmittal, 
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EDITORIAL 


SURVEYS ... 
and plant location reports 


Since before the turn of 
FACTURERS RECORD hes 


the century MANU- 
Issued 


of 
chip in this feild is being extended and cer- 
eled forword. 


Cefore site-seeking, toke adv 
of of boctground studies ner gee 4 = cirses? 
erepared for the creas Tatee 


Sonate, repriats are available — 


Area 
Hawaii 
Kansas 
St. Lawrence Valley 
Oregon 
Virginia 
Staten Island 
Oklahoma 
Fresno County, Calif. 
Niagara Frontier 
Canada 
Ohio River Valley 
Columbus, Ohio 
St. Louls Area 
lowa 
Puerto Rico 
Washington, D. C. Area 
Clevetand Corridor 
West Texas 


Rome and Floyd County, Ga. 


Sacramento 

North Carolina 
Orange County, Calif. 
Erie County, Pa. 
New Bedford, Mass 
Lower Va. Peninsula 
Mattoon, Il. 
Florida Bay Area 
Western Mississippi 
Savannah Ga., Area 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Louisiana 

Cobb County, Ga. 
Arizona 
Pennsylvania 
Canada 

Petersburg, Va. 
Southwest, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Date — 
Dec., 1959 
Dec., 1959 
Nov., 1959 
Nov., 1959 

1959 
1959 
1959 
. 1959 
. 1959 
1959 
. 1959 
, 1959 
. 1959 


-. 1959 
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I would be deeply grateful... 
HAROLD L. WATTEL, Chairman 
Department of Economics 
Hofstra College 
Hempstead, New York 

®> Material furnished. 


SIRS: Recently I had occasion to exam- 
ine a copy of your Registered Community 
Audit. It is a thorough form, however, I 
have a few suggestions to make based on 
my experience as a plant location engi- 
neer. 

1. Wage rates could be broken down in 

male and female labor categories. 

2. It would be helpful if you asked for 

length of paved runways—our plane 
needs a 3000’ paved strip. 

. Sizes of acreages of available sites 
are important. 

. Availability of utilities, such as wa- 
ter-size of main, gas, electricity and 
sewerage at the sites could be noted. 

Probably you have considered these 
points and have not included them for 
good and sufficient reasons. 

Even though I have been working in 
this field for several years there is a good 
deal that I need to learn myself. What 
are the definitions for the insurance rat- 
ings in the communities class 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
ete., asked for in your questionnaire? 
Also is there a uniform country-wide sys- 
tem for rating quality of schools? Some 
communities have told me their schools 
are rated AAA, AAm etc., and I am not 
sure what this means? 

R. FRENCH 

P. O. Box 201 

Racine, Wisconsin 
®& The form attempts to include as much 
pertinent information as possible in four 
pages. Community insurance ratings are 
set by the National Fire Underwriters 
Association, We know of no universal 
school rating system. 


SIRS: Ted Pasma has brought to my 
attention your reprint of the article 
“What Is Your New Plant Worth?” which 
appeared in the June 1959 issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. I am in- 
terested to know if complimentary copies 
of this reprint are available. If so I 
should appreciate receiving a supply. 

WARD MILLER, JR. 

State and Community 
Assistance Division 

Office of Area Development 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


®& Copies sent. 


SIRS: We are enclosing our check... 
for the 2,000 Community Audit Reprints 
we recently received. 
We are contemplating a promotional 
mailing utilizing this reprint and would 
probably need between 12,000 and 15,000 
copies. Would you please advise us of 
the price of the material in this quantity 
and the approximate time that would be 
required in printing and shipping the 
reprints. 
FREDERIC J. A. BEYER, Manager 
Industrial Department 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

& Information furnished. 
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Strapping 3-piece pallet 
packs of refrigeration com- 
pressors with A. J. Gerrard 
oval steel strapping. 


A. J. Gerrard : 
Oval Steel Strapping gives you 


3 TIMES THE FOOTAGE PER POUND 


“A SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS IN 
PACKAGING MATERIALS. was 
realized through the adoption of A. J. 
Gerrard oval steel strapping. The rea- 
son: each 100 Ibs. of oval steel strap- 
ping delivers 3 times the lineal footage 
compared to other types of strapping,” 
states Tecumseh Products Company, 
Tecumseh, Michigan. 

ONE TOOL OPERATION! “One 

tool is all that’s needed to tension, 
“twist and cut the strapping. It takes 
only about 2 minutes to strap an aver- 
age pallet pack unit with oval strap- 
ping. We're able to package and strap 
an average of 18,000 compressors a 
day in pallet packs, ranging in size 
from 1/12 to 5 hp.” 

THESE SAME BIG SAVINGS can 
be yours. For details, use the reader 
service card or attach the coupon be- 
low to your letterhead. 


2 

oe 

3 
i 
2 


FREE NEW CATALOG 


CHECK THESE 
FEATURES 


e@ No waste feature, with two step 
gripper 

@ One machine operation to tension, 
twist and cut 


© Strapping used directly from coil, 
minimizing waste 


@ No seals required, machine forms 
twist tie 








am 
Adc 


— or are 


STRAPPING 
MATERIALS ———— 


A.J’. GERRARD 


& COMPANY 


1962 Hawthorne Avenue ° MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 


(_] Please send detailed information on oval steel strapping. 


CD Send free copy of handbook of Strapping and Material Handling products. 
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FIFTIES: A DECADE OF | 


HOW EXPERT ARE 


Peppery writer Raeburn F. (Bill) Hay, 
never one to pull his punches, has made 
two previous contributions to 1.D. The 
first, "Dear Community .. ." appeared 
in the issue of August, 1957, while he 
aired his views on public relations in 
March, 1958. 


The accompanying article, presented 
solely as the opinion of Mr. Hay, is a 
critical look at some aspects of the 
growth of industrial development activ- 
ities during the past decade. The au- 
thor's barbs fly thick and fast, with the 
points aimed at every level from com- 
munity and state organizations to the 
Federal Government. Clearly, there is 
much here with which some readers may, 
to say the least, disagree. However, 
Mr. Hay is certainly provocative, and 
he offers some thoughtful challenges for 
all who are concerned with the nation's 
future economic expansion. 


A native of England and graduate of 
the Sorbonne in Paris, Mr. Hay came 
to the United States in 1937. In recent 
years he has been engagd as a manage- 
ment consultant specializing in commu- 
nity studies. 
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_ INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


THE EXPERTS? 


S this uncertain decade opened at 
mid century, the conscious and 
deliberate fostering of industrial 
growth and diversity was already a 
clearly recognized and accepted func- 
tion of many community Chambers of 
Commerce. It was an unusually fortu- 
nate time for these praiseworthy activ- 
ities to blossom, World War II had 
taken a heavy toll of our industrial plant 
through wear and tear and technical 
obsolescence. 

There had been population shifts of 
enormous froportions induced in part 
by the } urgeoning of war-serving in- 
dustries where none had existed before. 
There were new markets to be served, 
new products to be made, new ways 
of making them and new needs to be 
met. 

Government, too, played an impor- 
tant part. The menace of the mush- 
room cloud emphasized the need for 
dispersal—though, alas, it dismally 
failed to bring about any significant 
amount of effective dispersal. 

The “fast write-off” tax policy ap- 
plied to defense-related facilities was 
an added stimulous to new industrial 
construction. The application of this 
policy revealed some strange interpre- 
tations of the term “defense-related” 
for it is known in one instance at 
least, that lipstick cases were so classi- 
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fied. A matter of morale, no doubt. Be 
that as it may, the decade was char- 
acterized by a vast shuffling and up- 
grading of our productive plant. 

A school of fishes attracts the trawl- 
ers; a pot of honey attracts the bees 
and, I might add, a flock of more pred- 
atory insects. So it was in industrial 
development. Every city, town and 
cross roads hamlet set out to get “it’s 
share.” To evade the slightly comical 
“stigma” of the Chamber of Commerce 
label, industrial “foundations,” devel- 
opment corporations, committees of 
One Hundred (or, in the more ambi- 
tious communities, One Thousand) 
sprouted by the hundreds. 

It was not mere coincidence that the 
names on the letterhead of the Chamber 
and those on that of the Foundation 
bore a remarkable resemblance. Who 
else, indeed, could—or would—serve? 
But this inevitably led to trouble. There 
weren't enough trained and qualified 
people around to staff every com- 
munity properly. The principal store- 
house of experience in the field was 
that of the electric utilities and rail- 
roads. It was they who set the pattern. 

There were many ID groups, how- 
ever, who ignored or failed to take 
advantage of such advice and aid as 
was available to them. The results were 
deplorable. The early flood of com- 
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munity mailing pieces that innundated 
the manufacturers’ desks was com- 
pounded for the most part of inane 
slogans, silly boasts and a sprinkling 
of dubious “facts.” The end of the 
decade saw a greatly improved out- 
put of community mailing pieces and 
a far more intelligent handling of 
prospects. The site seeker owes the 
American Indutrial Development Coun- 
cil and this publication a great debt 
. . « but there is still a lot of room 
for improvement. Display advertising, 
in particular, has become miserably 
stereotyped and attempts at originality 
are often too darn “cute.” 

During the Fifties, a host of states 
organized or enlarged the scope of 
their industrial development activities. 
Unfortunately, only a minority of these 
State agencies are performing a really 
useful function while in some, the set- 
up is blatantly nothing more than a 
repository for political patronage 
plums. While a few banks have been 
working the development vineyard for 
years, the last decade has seen more 
and more of them entering the field 
actively and, less impelled than are 
community ID groups to pander to 
their constituencies, most of them are 
doing a sober, solid job. 

What has happened to the “profes- 
sional” plant location specialists and 
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consultants? Industry’s need for 
trained and experienced help was great 
in proportion to its need for new facil- 
ities. Most of the established manage- 
ment consulting firms offered such 
assistance to their clients and served 
them well. 

A few firms sprang up that spe- 
cialized in location work and they too, 
with some notable exceptions, did good 
work. Many of the industrial giants 
had enough location work to justify 
the establishment or enlargement of a 
special site location staff. Inevitably, 
too, a host of self-styled “experts” 
crept out of the woodwork to prey on 
unwary manufacturers and unsuspect- 
ing communities. 


When the pickings got thin during 
the 1958 recession, quite a few of them 
were metamorphosed overnight into 
“Area Development” experts, implying 
more or less openly that their contacts 
with industrial management gave them 
an edge in securing new plants for 
their community clients. They would 
prepare an “objective industrial sur- 
vey,” set up a list of “ideal prospects,” 
pocket a fat fee and pull out of town. 
It took the community something close 
to a year to find out that their list of 
ideal prospects could just as well have 
been culled out of Standard & Poor 
by the blindfold-and-pin method! 


Industrial Parks 


The Fifties was a decade which saw 
a busy proliferation of industrial parks 
and districts. | have no doubt that, for 
certain types of operations and in cer- 
tain places, a well conceived, wellrun 
industrial park is a great community 
asset. It is to be regretted that the 
establishment of community-sponsored 
industrial parks has become something 
of a fad. There is, it seems, no hamlet, 
be it ever so humble, that must not 
boast of an industrial park . . . even 
if it is only twenty acres back of the 
city dump! 


I know of one city that was per- 
suaded by a slick private promoter to 
invest $1.5 million to build roads, 
sewers and water lines in a swamp. 
The town’s industries are moribund, 
it is off the beaten track, it no longer 
has rail passenger service, its airport 
can accommodate nothing larger than 
a DC-3 and it has a long history of 
labor troubles and municipal corrup- 
tion. 


But it has its “industrial park.” The 
four-color prospectus shows a beauti- 
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ful club, complete with swimming 
pool, tennis courts and a nine-hole golf 
course. | do not advise anybody to 
set forth in search of this dream park. 


Urban Renewal 


Another phenomenon began to 
sweep over the land during the later 
years of this decade and while its 
connection with industrial develop- 
ment may not be immediately appar- 
ent, it is nevertheless quite real; Ur- 
ban Renewal. The decline and decay 
of our central cities is a matter of na- 
tional concern. My experience in plant 
location has shown conclusively that, 
where this decay has progressed too 
far, industry will shun even the remote 
suburbs. Management knows that the 
day of reckoning is bound to come and 
they don’t want to be around to pick 
up the tab. Nor do they wish to sub- 
ject their executives to undesirable 
living conditions in the interim, 


Quite a few communities hope to 
attract industries, into slum clearance 
areas close to the core area. One large 
midwestern city set aside some 300 
acres for this purpose. The trouble with 
this scheme is, however, the cost of the 
redeveloped land. Even with the Fed- 
eral government absorbing two thirds 
of the write-down, it was proposed to 
market this tract at prices ranging 
from $45,000 to $137,000 per acre! 
Even if Urban Renewal does not bring 
industry into a city, it can go a long 
way towards eliminating unsightly and 
tax-devouring conditions of blight that 
discourage both existing and new in- 
dustry. 


Federal Highway Program 
The impact of the Federal Highway 


Program on industrial development has 
been widely discussed and debated and 
I do not propose to go into it here 
other than to say that it is a double- 
edged weapon. While it will open up 
vast new areas to industrial use, it will 
also greatly accelerate the trend to- 
ward urban sprawl, creating in the 
years to come as much congestion as 
it was intended to alleviate. 


Already we can see dense clusters 
of intermixed residential, commercial 
and industrial structures sprouting up 
helter-skelter around the interchanges. 
These, I fear, will be the interurban 
slums of tomorrow. An indirect effect 
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of the highway program will be its 
influence on freight handling. With the 
growth of the trucking industry, very 
few manufacturing processes are abso- 
lutely dependent of rail transportation. 
A truck trailer is nothing more than 
a large box or tank. There is no rule 
that says it must only roll on rubber 
tires on the highway. 


The Fifties have seen the birth of 
piggy-backing and fishy-backing. All 
elements of the transportation industry 
are making desperate efforts to reduce 
handling costs. The two answers that 
appear to offer the most promise are 
specialized equipment for bulk prod- 
ucts (e.g. the “airflo” closed hopper 
for cement, flour, etc.) and container- 
ization for. miscellaneous merchandise. 
The net result of the materials handling 
revolution will be to free the manu- 
facturer from a locational dependence 
on any one form of transportation. 


While many changes have tended to 
extend the manufacturer’s freedom of 
locational choice, others have tended 
to restrict it. Most notable among the 
restrictive developments is the increas- 
ingly strict enforcement of anti-pollu- 
tion laws, both air and water. Also, 
the growing practice of instituting 
“standards of performance” zoning 
ordinances in urban areas imposes at 
times burdensome restrictions on cer- 
tain kinds of processes. Fortunately, 
only rarely is a manufacturing process 
so unameanable to economic nuisance 
controls that it must seek refuge in the 
wilderness. 

Finally, this last decade has wit- 
nessed a speeding up of a long on- 
going change in the composition of 
our workforce. This was expressed to 
me with unintentional brevity and 
humor a short time ago by a train- 
master of one of our largest railroads. 
He has charge of one of the new elec- 
tronic frieght yards. “When I started 
in this racket,” he grumbled, “all I 
had to fuss with was a brake club and 
a spike nail. Now, I’ve got to be a 
damn electrical wizzard!” I guess most 
of us will have to be or become “damn 
electrical wizzards” and remember 
that a reference to, say, ten G’s is 
more apt to relate to interplanetary 
travel than it is to a fixed television 
quiz! 

I can only hope that in the next 
decade we dedicate our efforts to im- 
proving what we have and being what 
we are . .. rather than beating the 
Russians in space and, in the process, 
becoming untrue to our great heritage. 
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cover story 


~ Rehabilitation For Growth 


Six years ago Knox Glass, Inc., had a big deficit, no 


organizational chart of operations, and an uncoordi- 


nated sales pattern. How the company overcame these 


and other difficulties to launch a program of new 


plant building and general expansion is told in this 
exclusive report by the Knox chief executive .. . 


a financial program, involv- 
ing $13.7 million, has been success- 
fully implemented by Knox Glass, Inc. 
to improve its financial position and to 
activate the most accelerated and am- 
bitious expansion in the company’s 42- 
year history. 

One of the first and major under- 
takings of the company’s present man- 
agement, following its installation in 
1954, was to create, and put into effect, 
a long range rehabilitation and expan- 
sion program, a program timed to au- 
tomatically trigger successive develop- 
ments, both intensively and extensive- 
ly, as additional income and know-how 
were generated. 

At the time when the program was 
inaugurated, the company was_bur- 
dened with a $2.3 million deficit. As 
the company’s position improved, and 
the quality of our wares came to meet 
the more exacting specifications of pro- 
spective customers, we began to imple- 
ment our extensive growth. Additional 
furnaces were installed in Knox, 
Pennsylvania, and Palestine, Texas; 
mold making shops were placed in op- 
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eration in Fairmount, Indiana and 
Reno, Pennsylvania; and a brand new 
plant was inaugurated in Danielson, 
Connecticut, the first major glass con- 
tainer plant ever to locate in New 


England. 
Buck Glass Purchased 


During 1959 we purchased The 
Buck Glass Company, of Baltimore, to 
complement the company’s perform- 
ance—both productwise and geograph- 
ically. 

Expansion in 1960 calls for the con- 
struction of still another major manu- 
facturing unit—in the Southeast. This 
$5 million plant, to be located in the 
vicinity of Atlanta, will permit us to 
improve our distribution and services, 
in this very important area, and to 
meet new demands for our products. 

At present, orders from the South- 
east are filled primarily from Knox 
plants in Jackson, Mississippi, but the 
exceptional growth of our demand 
potential, in this market, requires a 
more centrally located facility. The new 
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plant will upgrade sales and service to 
present customers and make it easier 
for Knox personnel to develop and sell 
new prospects. 

With the acquisition of Buck Glass, 


Knox has increased its sales potential 


by approximately $3 million a year. Net 
sales of Knox for fiscal 1959 amounted 
to $42.6 million, up nearly $6 million 
from the previous year. Distribution of 
Knox products, including an extensive 
line of wide-mouth and narrow-neck 
containers, now extends to all segments 
of the country east of the Rockies from 
New England to Texas. Sales are main- 
ly to the food, dairy, carbonated bever- 
age, brewing, liquor, wine, household 
chemical and pharmaceutical indus- 
tries. 

As we contemplate continued growth 
during the 60’s we cannot help but re- 
call some of the obstacles that had to be 
overcome before we could begin to im- 
plement our present long range plan- 
ning. 

When the present management took 
over in 1954, there was no company 
organization, no organizational chart, 
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and no definition of job duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Knox Glass consisted of 
13 very loosely affiliated companies 
with a joint but un-coordinated sales 
program. There was no personnel de- 
partment and no form of employee 
benefits. 

Practically everything one could say 
about the company could be stated in 
negatives. The entire record sounded 
like a corporate rendition of “I Got 
Plenty of Nothing.” 

One interesting facet of the compa- 
ny’s operation was the existence of two 
different programs—one for the North, 
and one for the South. On occasions 
this resulted in KGI’s Northern and 
Southern divisions underbidding each 
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other, much to the amusement of cer- 
tain of our competitors. 

In 1954, company liabilities were list- 
ed at slightly more than $9 million. As- 
sets were $6.5 million, with only $260,- 
000 in cash. The net amount owed on 
Federal and state taxes alone came to 
more than $1 million. 

There was only one ray of light. The 
company was in such bad shape that it 
would not have paid the creditors to 
push bankruptcy proceedings. In effect, 
they had a tiger by the tatil, even though 
it was a very sick and toothless old tiger. 

Management’s first step in the re- 
building of the company was the estab- 
lish ment of broad objectives. Rather 
than prepare a dismal listing of the nu- 


merous trouble areas requiring atten- 
tion, management programmed a more 
positive course. Principal goals were es- 
tablished, and from these contributions 
steps were outlined. 

Since the primary objective of any 
manufacturing or selling corporation 
is to make a profit for its shareholders, 
we established a difficult, but necessary 
and realistically atttainable profit goal 
as our number one objective. 

This could be attained intensively by 
increasing unit profits and extensively 
by increasing sales volume. Separate ob- 
jectives, therefore, were set up for each 
area. 

To increase unit profits, costs had to 
be redaced and sales prices maintained 


Being viewed with a chorus of smiles are checks having a total face value of $13.7 million. The money is being used by Knox Glass Company for 
@ major refinancing of its debt, At center is Knox President Dr. A. W. Wishart. The others are, in a circle from left to right, Herbert L. Hanschka, 
Prudential Insurance Co.; A. W. Lansberg, Knox treasurer; David A, Sullivan, Melion National Bank and Trust Co.; Milton S. Sfearus, Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co., and Charles W. Kennard, of Smith, Barney & Co. 
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or increased. 

To reduce costs, we established pro- 
cedures to: Reorganize the company 
and simplify its corporate structure; 
establish cost control standards; set up 
a personnel department together with 
a long-range personnel plan; rehabili- 
tate our manufacturing plants, equip- 
ment, and other facilities; establish uni- 
form operating procedures throughout 
the company; inaugurate quality con- 
trol systems; provide for inter-plant ex- 
change of know-how; centralize plant 
purchasing; create an engineering de- 
partment; and modernize plant manu- 
facturing processes. 

To improve profits extensively, we 
moved to: Reorganize the sales force 
and institute a training program; up- 
grade the price of glass containers; im- 
prove our services to customers; and 
better our profit mix through more 
elective selling. 

In each instance, we established defi- 
nite goals and carefully scheduled the 
time of attainment. In short, we were 
creating a new Knox—a Knox that once 
again would become a leader in the in- 
dustry; a Knox that would be equipped 
to serve its customers according to the 
highest industry standards; and a Knox 
capable of paying reasonable dividends 
to its shareholders. 


Financial Progress 


Financial stability, quite naturally, 
was most essential to the program. Our 
expansion schedule could only be im- 
plemented as fast as increased income 
yielded the cash and credit required for 
us to rebuild and to build anew. At first, 
progress seemed to be immeasurably 
slow. However, as each objective was 
reached our forward impetus was in- 
creasingly accelerated. 

As early in the rehabilitation pro- 
gram as was practicable, management 
prepared a five year period continuing 
projection of profits, sales, production, 
inventories, and cash flow. This neces- 
sitated careful budgeting of capital and 
operating expenditures and other costs. 

Our goals called for substantial prog- 
ress each year and those were purpose- 
ly set at as high levels as management 
believed were realistically attainable. 
Through determination and profession- 
al execution, these forecasts have been 
met or exceeded every year. 

To maintain financial stability, as our 
program continued to develop, of neces- 
sity, we employed two means of financ- 
ing: 
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First, we obtained intermediate term 
financing from major banks; second, 
we successfully replaced it with a long 
term institutional financing arrange- 
ment and shorter term bank loans, as ex- 
emplified by our recent financing. To 
make the debt repayment schedules less 
burdensome and to accomplish other 
major financial objectives, a substan- 
tial, new equity program was built into 
the plan. 

The first stage of the financial prog- 
ress was completed in 1958, and the sec- 
ond stage became effective with the fi- 
nancing program successfully activated 
during the latter half of 1959. 

Although it may seem that the ways 
and means of obtaining our objectives 
were simple and easy to implement, this 
was not the case. From a financial view- 
point alone, KGI had to funnel in- 
creased earnings into several channels. 
Creditors had to be paid. Research and 
development had to continue. Some in- 
come had to be earmarked for very 
modest dividend payments. All of these 
were above in addition to the scope of 
our rehabilitation and growth program. 

Although we are pleased to be some- 
what ahead of our schedule, there is 
still much to be accomplished. We must 
continue to expand and to relocate cer- 
tain of our manufacturing units. We 
must relocate, where indicated, to mini- 
mize freight costs and give maximum 
service to our clients. Likewise, our 
long-range program gives consideration 
to the installation of additional facili- 
ties, the acquisition of existing busi- 
nesses, and the possibility of expanding 
into associated industries such as other 
glass products, closures, plastic and 
metal containers. 
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To summarize, KGI sales for 1959 
were $42.6 million, compared to $25.5 
million in 1954, Income before taxes 
came out slightly more than seven per- 
cent of net sales, compared to two per 
cent in 1954. However, this is still only 
about half as good as some of the better 
performers in the industry are enjoying. 
Even so, it reflects steady improvement, 
and betters the company’s performance 
for the years immediately preceding 
1954 when the figure was generally in 
the minus column. In the 1954-1959 
period Knox sales have grown 67 per 
cent in dollar volume compared to ap- 
proximately 33 per cent for the glass 
container industry as a whole. 

Our progress, in the past several 
years, has permitted us to pay divi- 
dends. These have been paid in stock to 
conserve needed cash. However, in 
December, the board of directors voted 
a cash dividend and it is expected that 
this policy will continue as long as the 
company’s present progress continues. 
Semi-annual stock dividends also are 
planned. 

We are confident that a sound basis 
for growth has been established which 
will permit Knox to get a good share 
of increases predicted for the glass con- 
tainer industry during the next decade. 

Broadly, our objectives for the 60’s 
embrace the sound principles that have 
been so effective in the last six years. 
We expect to continue to refine our 
quality control procedures, to keep pace 
with the ever increasing demands for 
more exacting ware, and otherwise to 
pursue vigorously those aspects that 
contribute especially to maintaining and 
to gaining the confidence and respect 
of our clients and our prospects. 
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CONTRACT 
FILM 
SERVICE 


Sales 

Public Relations 
Instruction 
Documentary 


Industrial Development 


If you are considering a 
production in either motion 
pictures or stills for any of the 
above purposes, one of the most 
economical moves you could 
make would be to allow us to 
bid and produce your film. 


Our scripts, sound, and 
photography are of the very 
best quality. We will be happy 
to demonstrate by submitting 
one or more of our productions 
for your review. 


Satisfaction is best shown by 
repeat purchasers. Listed be- 
low are a few of the buyers of 
two or more productions by 
our production company: 


General Electric 

State of Georgia 

U. S. Corps of Engineers 
State of Mississippi 

State of Alabama 
Birmingham, Alabama 

San Antonio, Texas 

Lilliston Implement Company 
Security Mills 

Shreveport, Louisiana 
Industrial Development Magazine 
Georgia Marble Company 


Waterman Steamship Corp. 


Address all inquiries to 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND FILMS 


Conway Building, 


North Atlanta 19, Ga. 





PARIS. M. Luther H. HODGES, gouverneur de Ia Caroline du Nord, prenant la parole 
au cours du dejuener offert en son honneur par |'American Club de Paris au Cercle 
Inter-allie. Le gouverneur HODGES préside la Mission industrielle et commerciale 
de la Caroline du Nord qui groupe cinquante grands industriels de cet Etat. (As 
it appeared in Paris newspapers.) 


NORTH CAROLINA GROUP MAKES 
BID FOR EUROPEAN INDUSTRY 


HE pioneer trade and industrial mission to Europe from North Caro- 
lina met a reception that Governor Luther H. Hodges described as 
“overwhelming.” 

The unique delegation of 67 North Carolina business and professional 
men covered seven European countries during their flying tour, Oct. 31- 
Nov. 15. Participants paid their own way, North Carolina industries and 
banks were hosts at luncheons and dinners for European industrialists 
in London, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Stuttgart, Frankfurt, 
Munich, Zurich, Paris and Brussels. 

More than 1,300 European industrialists heard the North Carolina story. 

The mission was doubled-barrelled. Governor Hodges and members of 
the mission pushed the State’s ocean ports as well as its opportunities for 
manufacturing. They presented North Carolina in terms of its pool of 
160,000 workers available for industry, its natural resources and trans- 
portation facilities, and resources of the scientific research glamorized 
by the new Research Triangle combining the facilities of the University 
of North Carolina, Duke University and North Carolina State College. 

More than 20 European industries, indicated definite interest in lo- 
eating plants in North Carolina and using its port facilities, with more 
being heard from daily, members of the mission reported 

The mission travelled by jet to London, and there split into two main 
sections to cover the Continent. Governor Hodges headed a third whirl- 
wind task force that touched all points. The final reunion was in Paris 
where a luncheon was given in honor of Governor Hodges by the American 
Club of Paris on Nov. 12. 

This was the fourth industrial mission led by Governor Hodges in the 
last two years. The European foray was preceded by missions to New York 
Chicago and Philadelphia, all of which were marked with success in de- 
veloping industrial prospects for North Carolina, which last year set a 
new high record for new and expanded plants, and during the first nine 
months of 1959 established another new high record with new invest- 
ment - $65,546,000, added payrolls totalling $39,719,000 and 12,151 
new johs. 

North Carolina’s Businessman Governor was no stranger to the Euro- 
pean scene. After retiring as vice president for marketing of Marshall 
Field Company’s Fieldcrest Mills, Governor Hodges served with the in- 
dustry division of the United States Economic Cooperative Administration 
in West Germany. 
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ONEY only, or its equivalent in 

kind, can purchase the site for 
your commercial or industrial installa- 
tion. And, money only can get your 
facility off the drawing board and into 
a physical reality on the site you 
bought. 

Stating this fact is somewhat like the 
answer a servant gave when her little 
charge asked, “What is January?” 
The reply was, “It’s quite a well-known 
month.” But, even though money is 
quite a well-known necessity in the 
conception and fruition of vour in- 
dustrial project, where the money is 
that you need may in many cases be 
less obvious. 

So, we may ask the simple question: 
“Where is the money?” 

To get the answer to where the 
money—the kind you can borrow— 
may be roosting, we queried the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
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THE MONEY? 


Since money, or its equivalent thereof, is essential 
to your plant-building or expansion plans, I. D. has 
made a special report here to tell you where the 
money on deposit in banks is and how the various 


states rank in total bank deposits... 


tion which is a well known and useful 
agency of Uncle Sam’s. 

Your first guess as to where the most 
money would be lying around almost 
certainly would be New York. And, 
you would be right. The FDIC figures 
show that as of the end of the 1959 
fiscal year, banks in New York state 
—and this includes ali banks—had on 
hand a total of, in round figures, 
$29.848 billion in demand deposits and 
$30.235 billion in time deposits. 

However, since we can’t all go to 
New York to borrow a buck, let’s take 
a further look at where it is in fairly 
sizeable amounts, as this may be use- 
ful to you in your consideration of an 
area in which to launch a new project. 

Ranking second as to the amount of 
money in banks is California. The 
FDIC listed that state as having $11.601 
billion demand deposits in its banks, 
along with $10.936 billion in time de- 
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posits. 

They have dough in Illinois, too, the 
figures for that state being $10.963 
billion in demand deposits and $4.984 
billion in time deposits, to rank it third. 
It appears that, proportionately, the 
people of New York and California are 
better savers than those in Illinois. 

Fourth place goes back to the East, 
with Pennsylvania listing $8.548 bil- 
lion in demand money and $6.633 
billion in savings. 

Texas upholds the honor of the 
South with $8.320 billion in demand 
deposits, but savings in banks 
amounted to only $2.429 billion. 

Thus, in the top ranking five states 
an interesting pattern emerges: two in 
the northeast, one in the North Cen- 
tral Area, one in the Far West and one 
in the South. There was a time, of 
course, when by far the greatest 
amount of money was concentrated in 
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The accompanying chart will enable you to pinpoint money 
on deposit in all the states, as well as in the territorial pos- 
sessions. 


Total United States ... .243,015,818 Missouri 5,510,300 
769,616 
48 States and D.C. ...... 241,659,992 Nebraska 1,534,156 
50 States and D.C. ...... 242,446,770 Nevada 393,439 
New Hampshire 876,218 
Other areas 
New Jersey 
State New Mexico 
laba New York 
ont 4 North Carolina 
Arizona , North Dakota 
Arkansas 
; ; 10,455,268 
on Oklahoma 2,337,236 
‘ Oregon ; 1,938,616 
eS Pennsylvania 15,180,992 
Delaware Rhode Island 1,280,511 
mca of Columbia .. South Carolina 
South Dakota 


. Tennessee 
Georgia 


Illinois 


: Vermont 
Indiana 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Kentucky Wyoming 
Louisiana 

Other area 


American Samoa 
Maryland Mariana Islands 
Massachusetts (Guam and Saipan) .. 
Michigan 063, Panama Canal Zone .. 
Minnesota Puerto Rico 
Mississippi 1,195,392 Virgin Islands 














SalE 


“I see where U. S. productivity has gone up another two per cent, with no help 
from you guys, as usual." 
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the East, but this present pattern indi- 
cates clearly the healthy and broader 
distribution of wealth that the nation 
now has. 

To get an even closer look at this 
distribution, let’s study a breakdown 
of where the money is by region and 
metropolitan areas. The figures for this 
study were supplied by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. The latest available statistics in 
this breakdown apply to 1958. But, 
while the totals now would generally 
be slightly higher, the relationship is 
approximately the same. 

For the Northeast, Metropolitan 
New York City, is of course, tops. The 
figure for that area was listed at 
$57.799 billion. The Phidadelphia area 
was second with a total of $6.696, 
while Boston came in third with $6.415 
billion. 

In the North Central region, the 
Chicago area ranked first with $12.692 
billion, and Detroit came in second at 
$4.605 billion. Next was Cleveland, list- 
ing $3.226 in total bank deposits. 

The Southeastern region, excluding 
Washington, D. C., showed Baltimore 
on top with $1.904 billion, and Atlanta 
and Miami running neck and neck with 
$1.182 billion and $1.041 billion, re- 
spectively. 

There are also two very close con- 
tenders in the South Central Region. 
Dallas was listed as having $2.219 bil- 
lion in total bank deposits, while 
Houston was credited with $2.117 
billion. Third was New Orleans with 
$1.081 billion. 

In the West, the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach area led with $8.287 billion, and 
San Francisco-Oakland was runner up 
with $6.883 billion. Seattle was next 
with $1.446 billion. 


Again we see a significant pattern 
in the distribution of money, with the 
following states having metropolitan 
areas with more than a billion dollars 
on deposits in banks: 

New York, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, 
Maryland, Georgia, Florida, Texas, 
Louisiana, California and Washington. 
States not having a metropolitan area 
ranking among the first three in their 
particular region but which also have 
areas with a billion dollars or more in 
bank deposits are Connecticut (Hart- 
ford); Rhode Island (Providence) ; 
Indiana (Indianapolis); Missouri 
(St. Louis and Kansas City) ; Minne- 
sota-St. Paul); Colorado (Denver), 
and Oregon (Portland). 
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Mrs. Dorothy A. Muncey, Mrs. Rosemary Martin, man- Mrs. Jean Anderson, Denver, 
Washington, D. C., industrial ager, Industrial Department, industrial Realtor and com- 
planning consultant. Columbus Area Chamber. mercial developer. 





Ladies Getting Into The I. D. Act 


HEER up! Locating a new plant may be getting more complex every 

4 day, but it’s also getting to be a more pleasant assignment. 

Why? Because women are getting into the picture—and it’s a pretty 
picture! Already, a number of very competent ladies are brightening up 
the development and planning profession in various parts of the country. 

A good example is Mrs. Rosemary Martin, manager of the Industrial, 
World trade and Transportation departments of the Columbus, Ohio Area 
Chamber of Commerce. She was the first woman member of the American 
Industrial Development Council and was recently elected Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Great Lakes Industrial Development Council, a regional or- 
ganization of industrial development executives and plant location spe- 

cialists representing the five states bordering the great Lakes. 

Mrs. Martin is charged directly with the responsibility of promoting 
and aiding industrial development in the Columbus metropolitan area. 
One of the very few women in the country to hold such a position, she is 
unquestionably the most experienced woman in the field. 


It is interesting to note that the first and only planned industrial park 
in Denver, Colorado that is not controlled by the railroads was developed 
by Jean Anderson. The park includes 205 acres and is occupied by 49 
leading firms. “ 

After World War II Mrs. Anderson entered the commercial and indus- 
trial real estate field and has spent 11 years in this work, specializing in 
it completely. She is the only woman associated with the Society of Indus- 
trial Realtors. 


Mrs, Anderson has recently been asked to assist with the planning and 
development of one of the suburban airport’s industrial development on 
a consulting basis. 

Mrs. Dorothy Muncy, of Washington, D. C., whose special field is in- 
dustrial planning, feels that women have an important part to play in the 
planning of the cities and suburbs of tomorrow. 


Mrs. Muncy started out with the Works Planning Administration proj- 
ect, just before World War II and since then has worked on planning 
and location projects for the Philadelphia City Planning Commission, 
the Massachusetts State Planning Board and Washington area planning 
agencies. 

She explains her reason for specializing in industrial planning: “The 
natural goal of every woman is an attractive, efficient and safe living 
environment for her family. It is the women who campaign for better com- 
munity facilities and services. Most women achieve miracles in their family 
budget but fail to realize that the community budget must get its excess 
of revenue over expenditures from industry. Women must learn that 
industry can be a compatible, as well as a paying neighbor in the com- 
munity.” 

All her degrees, including her doctorate, are from Harvard. She has 
had numerous papers and technical articles published and has lectured at 
a number of universities. 

‘Women have a natural aptitude for city planning, with their instinc- 
tive understanding for all the social forces involved in such work,” says 


Mrs. Muncy. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


A SPECIAL 
EXECUTIVE 
GIFT OFFER 


Globe and atlas 


combination 
in two-tone walnut 
or mahogany. 


An all wood exclusive type 
mounting, containing a beau- 
tifully detailed globe and 
Cram’s new modern world 
atlas. 


10 14 inch globe 
walnut 

12 inch globe 
mahogany 


10 14 inch illuminated globe $49.50 
walnut 


ORDER FROM: 


Executive Gift Services 
2529 Apple Valley Road 
North Atlanta 19, Georgia 

















COMING IN 


MAY 


THE 

BLUE 
BOOK 

OF 
SOUTHERN 

PROGRESS 


A survey of the South and its 
economic progress . . . published 
annually for more than fifty years 


A SPECIAL ANNUAL 


EDITION OF 
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BRIEFS 


New Industrial Park 


A new development, covering 124 
acres, is Ventura County Industrial 
Plaza which is located in the northern 
part of the Greater Los Angeles mar- 
keting area at Oxnard, California. 
Thomas C. McMillan, one of the four 
principals owning the Plaza and spokes- 
men for the project, said it has every- 
thing necessary for any concern wish- 
ing M1 or M2 property. 

The Plaza is served directly by 
highway and rail facilities, deep wa- 
ter Port Hueneme is adjacent to the 
development, and the Oxnard Airport 
is only five minutes away. In addition 
to the acreage for new building, the 
Plaza already has 100,000 square feet 
of modernized warehouse space ready 
to be leased. 


Leaders Visit Oklahoma 


The advantages that Oklahoma has to 
offer in the way of plant location fac- 
tors were shown recently to a group of 
22 representatives of various types of 
industry from 11 states. On a five-day 
tour the group visited 10 cities where 
local officials spread the welcome mat 
to show off the plus factors of their 
particular areas. The event included 
breakfast at which Governor J. 
Howard Edmondson officially  wel- 
comed the visitors to Oklahoma. The 
tour was sponsored jointly by the 
Oklahoma Development Council and 
the Oklahoma Department of Com- 
merce and Industry. 


Betterment Contest Winner 


Culminating a full year of locally 
planned community betterment, the 
city of Parshall, North Dakota, has 
been given the Grand Prize award as 
the most outstanding community in the 
First Annual Community Betterment 
Contest, according to L. A. Schneider, 
director of the North Dakota Economic 
Development Commission. Gary Ler- 
berg, secretary of the Parshall Com- 
munity Development Corporation ac- 
cepted the award after the community 
was cited by Governor John E. Davis 
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for its thorough program aimed at 
business development, city clean-up 
and beautification. 

In addition to receiving $500 as the 
Grand Prize winner, Parshall was 
awarded $700 as winner in the Class 
AAA category, cities with a population 
under 1,000. Sponsors of the contest 
were 24 firms operating locally or 
state-wide in North Dakota. 


Puerto Rico Opens Office 


The industrial growth that Puerto 
Rico is enjoying has turned out to be 
of particular benefit to the State of 
Connecticut. As a result of expanding 
trade between the  island-Common- 
wealth and Connecticut, the former’s 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion has opened an office in Bridgeport. 
Hugh Ruiz, who is in charge of the new 
office, said Puerto Ricans are buying: 
more than $1 million worth of goods 
annually from Connecticut manufac- 
turers. He attributed the increase in 
trade to Puerto Rico’s “Operation 
Bootstrap.” He said this self-help in- 
dustrialization program has doubled 
Puerto Rico’s income to more than 
$1 billion in the past decade. 


Development Corporation Formed 


As the outgrowth of a meeting of 
interested Chamber of Commerce 
officials and city and county officers in 
El Paso early this year, a new organi- 
zation called El Paso Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation has been 
formed. President of the new non- 
profit corporation is William V. Holik, 
president of El Paso Electric Company, 
and the other officers and directors are 
leading citizens of the city. Raymond 
D. Sill is executive director. 

In its initial year the organization 
is financed by equal contributions of 
$10,000 each from the County of El 
Paso, the city of El Paso, and the 
Chamber of Commerce. Beginning 
functions of the corporation include 
bringing surveys, of interest to pro- 
spective industry, up to date, and 
already a number of industrial con- 
tracts have been made, Mr. Sill reports. 
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The high standards and strict membership require- 
ments of the Society of Industrial Realtors assures 


that you will get expert and de 
you engage a SIR member to hel 


ndable aid when 
with your site 


selection and plant location problems. Here’s our 
first annual report on how these members work .. . 


‘Pe number and variety of groups 
and organizations engaged in vari- 
ous aspects of industrial and com- 
mercial development continues to grow. 


The expansion of these activities, 
sparked by the ever-increasing com- 
petition for new plants among com- 
munities, areas and states, means that 
the site seeker today has easy access 
to more constructive aid than ever 
before. 

From the time you make preliminary 
investigations about location possibili- 
ties in some particular area, on through 
the steps of actual site selection, 
financing, construction and labor re- 
cruiting, there are groups eager and 
able to supply what you need in virtually 
any part of the nation. 

One such organization, with mem- 
bers in every state and in Canada, is 
the Society of Industrial Realtors. 
What are the qualifications of these 
SIR members? What is their role in 
the development picture, and how and 
to what extent can they help you in 
your expansion programs? 

To give you the answer to these and 
other questions about industrial real 
estate brokers, I.D. has assembled in 
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this special report useful information 
about the functions of SIR—making a 
handy reference source for you—plus 
a complete listing of the members, as- 
sociate members and salesman affiliates. 

Say, for example, that you have made 
the decision to build a new facility, or 
to acquire an existing building in some 
particular area, and you decide to con- 
sult a member of SIR. You explain to 
him the exact nature of your business 
or manufacturing operation, the size 
and type of facility you want, the site 
factors which you feel must be met, 
and so on. 

Once you employ the services of the 
industrial broker, he immediately puts 
into action a team of experts with out- 
standing industrial backgrounds, who 
conduct a thorough study of your needs 
and narrow to a minimum the actual 
number of structures to be investigated. 

If your decision is that you want to 
construct a new facility, the broker will 
conduct for you the same type of in- 
vestigation .on site selection and will 
pinpoint which available sites are best 
suited for the particular need. 

There are some cases, too, where an 
industrial broker is set up to make re- 
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ports on the over-all location factors 
of the community under consideration, 
covering not only such things as avail- 
ability of workers, the nature of the 
school system, and quality of housing, 
but also the intangibles like the general 
business climate, attitude of the citizens 
toward industry, and so on. In such a 
situation it may be discovered by the 
broker that the community is actually 
unsuitable for the particular plant 
planned, thus saving you a perhaps 
costly mistake, and further investiga- 
tions can be carried out in other cities 
or towns in the desired area. 

Once a satisfactory decision has been 
made to acquire an existing building 
or to build a new one, the SIR member 
is set up to help you arrange for 
financing if you wish. Most communi- 
ties have a variety of sources for such 
financing, including everything from 
the banks, insurance companies and 
trust funds to individual investors and 
even special local bond issues, and your 
broker will help you to choose and get 
the one best for your situation. 

Should your move to a new and 
larger facility involve your abandon- 
ing an older structure either some 
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other place or in the same community, 
the broker will also take on the 
responsibility of getting the former 
property leased or sold. 

Here are some specific examples of 
recent big transactions handled by SIR 
members: In the Chicago area an in- 
dustrial building, occupying 452,000 
square feet of floor space, was vacated 
by a can company and put into the 
hands of a broker. A purchaser was 
found who paid $2 million for the 
structure and then, in turn, leased space 
in it to several clients. In making the 
sale, the broker carefully evaluated the 
potentialities of the building, then 
canvassed the list of possible buyers, and 
also advertised, to make the right 
contact. 

In Detroit an Industrial Realtor 
handled the sale of a 54-year-old com- 
plex of industrial buildings, with a total 
of 610,000 square feet of space, former- 
ly occupied by a fabricating firm. The 
purchasers liquidated the equipment 
and will divide and improve the real 
estate to the specification of tenants, 
and the Realtor will, in turn, handle 
the leasing or sale of the divided space. 

A new project in the Dallas-Fort 
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Clinton B. Snyder of Hoboken (left) is the 1960 president of 
the Society of Industrial Realtors. With him is Albert R. Bullier, 
Sr., of Portland, Oregon, the Society’s 1960 vice president at 
large. Mr. Bullier is the first SIR member from the Pacific North- 
west to be given this honor. The two were elected to their offices 
during SIR’s annual meeting in Toronto this past November. 


Worth area, developed through broker 
aid is a huge new cement plant which 
will have a capacity of 1.4 million 
barrels a year. The primary location 
factors in this case were a 300-year 
supply of limestone at the plant site, 
and a rapidly growing nearby market. 

SIR members also are frequently 
chosen to handle disposition of Govern- 
ment-owned plants which have been 
declared surplus. One such facility 
which has been sold twice through an 
Industrial Realtor is a structure, with 
485,000 square feet of space, in East 
Patterson. Originally built as a part of 
the World War II defense plant pro- 
gram, the building was acquired by a 
television and electronics company in 
1948 which occupied it until it was 
sold recently to the electronics division 
of another company. 

This was a case in which the Realtor 
was able to find for the client a plant 
in the desired area and which also was 
perfectly adapted to handle his manu- 
facturing program. 

Another Government facility, a 
multimillion-dollar plant at Centerline, 
Michigan, is being sold by the General 
Service Administration, and an SIR 
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member has been awarded a contract 
to handle the sale. The manufacturing 
area and its complex of permanent 
structures occupies 89 acres of land, 
and there is an additional 34.5 acres 
of undeveloped industrial land. 

An SIR spokesman said awarding of 
the broker contract by GSA reflects the 
continuing effort on the part of the 
agency to utilize the specialized serv- 
ices of industrial Realtors in disposing 
of major surplus Government prop- 
erties. 

In Barnwell, South Carolina, a 
project initiated a year ago with the 
help of an SIR member firm has re- 
sulted in the location of $5 million 
optical plant which will employ about 
500 persons and have an annual pay- 
roll of an estimated $1.5 million. 

The industrial Realtor helped the 
community form a non-profit develop- 
ment corporation, and money was 
raised to construct an all-purpose shell 
building suitable for industry. The 
original plan was for the structure to 
have 50,000 square feet of space, but 
when the Realtor began negotiating 
with a prospect who wanted a much 
larger plant the plans were changed, 
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KNOWS 
WESTERN 
CANADA 


*# When you © 
are planning 
industrial 

Expansion 


# In Western Canada, from the 
Pacific to the Great Lakes, is 
the last greet frontier for in- 
dustrial and commercial real 
estate development. Such 
major metropolitan cities as 
Vancouver, Edmonton, Cal- 
gary, V/innipeg are Canada's 
fastest yrowing cities. Unpar- 
alleled wrowth — now taking 
place. 

Western Canada is awaken- 
ing to an even greater de- 

_ velopment in conjunction with 

’ Canada's great source of 
power, natural gas, coal, fish, 
petro chemicals, lumber, ag- 
riculture products and vast 
quantities of rich valuable 
natural resources unequalled 
anywhere. 

%# There is no area on the con- 

tinent that has so great a 

potential for wise plant loca- 

tion and opportunities for 
sound real estate investment. 

The MELTON organization is 

strategically located through- 

out the Canadian West. . . 

MELTON experts KNOW 

Western Canada. Phone or 

write. for pertinent confiden- 

tial information. 


NO ONE KNOWS 
WESTERN 
CANADA 
LIKE 
EDMONTON - RED DEER - 
CALGARY - VANCOUVER 


Head Office—10154-103 St, Edmonton 
Telephone GA 4-7221 
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and the company subsequently an- 
nounced that it would move in. Neces- 
sary refinancing was obtained through 
a bank and an insurance company. 

SIR members also participate ex- 
tensively in obtaining land for the de- 
velopment of industrial parks and ir 
handling the lease and sale of sites 
and/or buildings in such parks. 

One of the largest, if not the largest, 
projects of its kind ever undertaken is 
an extensive investigation being cen- 
ducted by an SIR member which will 
result ultimately in the location at one 
spot on the East Coast of an industrial 
colony comprised of at least a dozen 
plants. Employment could reach as high 
as 15,000 or more within five to 10 
years. 


A Community of Industry 


The Realtor represents a group of 
nationally known manufacturers who 
are seeking to centralize their opera- 
tions in a planned and harmonious 
colony. The proposed development has 
been described as the “greatest migra- 
tion of industry ever undertaken in this 
nation under one direction.” 

The experts already have made an 
exhaustive study of the Tidewater, 
Virginia, area but it was indicated that 
some months would be spent in further 
surveys along the East Coast before a 
final decision is made on a site. 


From these examples you can readily 
see that SIR members are ready and 
able to tackle industrial development 
jobs just about anywhere, regardless 
of size. 

Another helpful aspect of letting an 
SIR member handle your transaction is 
the fact that the members work closely 
and cooperatively with each other. In 
any given area there is plenty of com- 
petition, of course, among the brokers 
there. However, as one member ex- 
plained it, here is an example of how 
they work together between communi- 
ties: 

Say, for instance, that your head- 
quarters is in New York and you want 
to establish a branch operation in a 
southwestern city. If you decide to 
enlist the help of an Industrial Realtor 
in carrying out your project, your first 
step might be to consult a broker in 
New York. He, in turn, would put you 
in touch with an SIR member in the 
city you have chosen, and latter would 
take over and begin a study for you in 
his local area. 

The manner in which your New York 
broker would choose the member to 
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whom you will be referred may depend 
upon a possible personal knowledge or 
may result from an investigation to 
find the one best suited for the 
particular job. 


Now, assuming that your broker in 
the southwestern city carrier his assign- 
ment to satisfactory completion, it is 
likely that he will spit his commission 
with the member who referred him to 
you originally. 

Besides those who function as 
brokers, SIR aso has some who serve 
as industrial real estate counselors. A 
qualified counselor is an impartial con- 
sultant whose services are rendered on 
a fee basis. He is not interested in or 
concerned with any sort of brokerage 
commission that may be paid in con- 
nection with any transaction in which 
he has taken part as a counselor. 
Briefly, the counselor’s services have 
the objective of assuring, insofar as 
possible, an advantageous and profitable 
transaction for the client, or of protect- 
ing the client against inaugurating or 
competing a transaction that would be 
neither advantageous or profitable. 


The counselors have a_ separate 
erganization, an affiliate of the Nation- 
al Association of Real Estate Boards, 
called the American Society of Real 
Estate Counselors. Formed in 1953, the 
association now has about 100 mem- 
bers. 


SIR Special Activities 


In addition to the services rendered 
by members as a part of their regular 
business activities, the Society of In- 
dustrial Realtors as an organization 
conducts various activities and pro- 
grams which are beneficial in the over- 
all industrial development picture. 


An example of these constructive 
activities is the making of spot studies 
in areas suffering from severe unem- 
ployment problems. One such study 
was conducted recently in certain parts 
of Maine and New Hampshire. This on- 
the-spot survey was decided upon last 
summer in a conference between In- 
dustrial Realtors leaders and officials of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce as 
a private enterprise approach to the 
problems of those communities suffer- 
ing either from the migration, or 
curtailed operations, of long-established 
industries. 


Following the study, a special com- 
mendation was given to SIR officials 
by Commerce Secretary Frederick H. 
Mueller. His letter said, in part: “Now 
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that your task force, and through it 
your society’s nationwide membership, 
has become acquainted with the 
facilities and potentials of these areas, 
I am hopeful that in due time you will 
be able to match some of the potentials 
= appropriate job-creating indus- 


The Secretary added: “We in the De- 
partment of Commerce are also hope- 
ful that, if this experiment proves 
successful, your society will see fit to 
continue to volunteer its talent and 
know-how to help in the solution of 
the economic problems of other local 
areas which deserve this assistance .. .” 

Another significant activity is the 
presentation of the Society’s annual In- 
dustrial Award which, in the 11 years 
since it was established, has reached a 
place of first-rate significance. 

Presenting the eleventh Industrial 
Award trophy in Toronto recently, N. 
R. Crump, president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway C -ompany, commented 
that the award is “one of the most dis- 
tinguished marks of recognition to 
which leaders of the North American 
business community can aspire.” 

Recipient of the 1959 award that 


evening in Toronto was General Robert 
Wood Johnson of New Brunswick, 
N. J., chairman of the board of John- 
son & Johnson, manufacturers of sur- 
gical supplies. General Johnson was 
cited for contributing much to the ad- 
vancement of “man’s skill and know- 
ledge in the art of healing.” 

The Society’s award was no acci- 
dent, no public relations gimmick. 
Some of the most distinguished busi- 
ness and civic leaders in North Amer- 
ica have contributed to its develop- 
ment. As an example, William T. 
Faricy, chairman of the board (re- 
tired) of the Association of American 
Railroads, has served on every selec- 
tion board since the award was estab- 
lished in 1949. 

The idea of sponsoring a program 
that could honor an industrialist for 
excellence of achievement was origi- 
nated during the administration of 
Roland Rodrock Randall, the Society’s 
1949 president. A prominent Philadel- 
phia Industrial Realtor, he had been 
struck with the potentials of a dinner 
his own Philadelphia chapter had 
given the previous December for Ed- 
ward G. Budd, Jr.. president of the 


General Robert Wood Johnson (left) receives from N. R. Crump the Society of Industrial 
Realtors’ Industrialist of the Year award. Looking on (center) is Howell H. Watson, 1959 
president of the Society. General Johnson is chairman of the board of Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J. Mr. Crump, who was chairman of the 1959 award board, is president 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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Budd Company, as the outstanding in- 
dustrialist in the Philadelphia area. 

Mr. Randall called on Walter S. 
Schmidt of Cincinnati, the Society’s 
beloved first president (since de- 
ceased) to develop a national concept 
for the program, one that would re- 
flect the Society’s deep interest in serv- 
ing industry well. 

General objectives developed at that 
time by Mr. Schmidt, his committee, 
and by Harold E. Stassen, then presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and chairman of the First selection 
board, have never been changed. 

It was determined that the award 
would recognize “a most significant 
contribution to the industrial develo 
ment of North America in the public 
interest.” The selection was to be made 
by an impartial and distinguished 
award board, above persuasion by any 
source. 

Presidents or past presidents of the 
following leading business and profes- 
sional organizations have been mem- 
bers of the selection groups each year: 
American Bankers Asociation, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Association of 
American Railroads, American News- 
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PICK YOUR 
OWN SPOT 


anywhere in the SOUTH! 


Name any Southern area—we'll 
send you complete listings of every- 
thing available and suitable for 
your operations—plants, sites, 
community propositions. 


TYPICAL OFFERINGS 
%& 500,000 sq. ft., ALABAMA 
One story. Will divide. Acreage. R.R. 
%& 450,000 sq. ft., NORTH CAROLINA 
High value, low price. Will divide. 
%& 280,000 sq. ft., GEORGIA 
Real bargain. Acreage. Rail siding. 
¥%& 137,000 sq. ft., NORTH CAROLINA 
Air cond. Acreage. Tailgate loading. 
% 95,000 sq. ft., NORTH CAROLINA 
One story. Air cond. Brand New. 
% 60,000 sq. ft., SOUTH CAROLINA 
One story. Brand new. Acreage. 
¥% 50,000 sq. ft., NORTH CAROLINA 
One story. Like new. Tailgate loading. 


Also many fine Northern plants and sites. 


BINSWANGER 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 

te Leading the Nation in industrial Real Estate 

ste 1420 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 2, PA. - PE 5-0202 

* = York, N. Y. ee . - 
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paper Publishers Association, Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, Canadian 
Manufacturers Association, Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S., Associated 
General Contractors of America, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

Another principle laid down was 
that the selection group would meet in 
person to single out an industrialist for 
recognition. The luncheons have been 
held each year. in late September or 
early October, in New York or Wash- 
ington. The award itself presented by 
the award chairman during the 
Society’s annual meetings in Novem- 
ber. 

Choice is made from candidates 
nominated by Society members, well 
acquainted with the accomplishments 
of industrialists because members deal 
with them on a direct basis. None of 
the 20 to 30 candidates submitted to 
the selection board is informed in ad- 
vance that he is being considered, how- 
ever. Outcome of the board is not 
known, of course, until their delibera- 
tions are completed and a recinient has 
been agreed upon unanimously. 

The first industrialist of the year is 
probably the greatest living industrial 
figure in North America: Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., of General Motors. Mr. 
Sloan made one of his rare public ap- 
nearances to receive his award trophy 
from Mr. Stassen in Chicago, Novem- 
ber, 1949. s 

A commission to desien the trophy 
had been given to Alvin Meyer of Chi- 
cago, Prix de Rome’ sculptor, that sum- 
mer. From a half-dozen sketches the 
slim figure of a goddess above a world 
with an industrial base had been selec- 
ted. Each year since then a single copy 
has been cast by Gorman and Company 
in green bronze. 


A List of Winners 


Following is a list of those who have 
received the award each year since it 
was first inaugurated: 

William McPherson Allen from 
Gardner Cowles in San Francisco, 
1958; John S. Coleman from Post- 
master Gen. Arthur E. Summerfield in 
Chicago, 1957; Charles F. Kettering 
from Secy. of Defense Charles Wilson 
in St. Louis,:1956; John Jay Hopkins 
from General Matthew B. Ridgway 
in New York City, 1955; Frederick C. 
Crawfard from General Patrick J. Hur- 
ley in Cleveland, 1954; George W. 


Merck from Eric Johnston in Los 
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Angeles, 1953; K. T. Keller from Louis 
B. Mayer in Miami Beach, 1952; Ben- 
jamin J. Watson from Capt. Edward 
V. Rickenbacker in Miami Beach, 
1950; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., from Har- 
old E. Stassen in Chicago, 1949. 

In still another function the Society 
conducts special workshops designed 
to give an exchange of information 
among members on various aspects of 
their business. 

The First Annual Workshop was 
held this past May in Washington. It 
was sponsored by SIR’s Research and 
Education Committee. 

Two broad subjects were covered. 
The first was. “Industrial Parks, Start 
to Finish.” Discussed at length under 
this subject were: “Why Industrial 
Subdivisions?” ; “Economics of an In- 
dustrial Park.”” and “Promotion, Sales 
and Profits of an Industrial Park.” 

The other main topic was, “What 
are Industrial Realtor Activities?” The 
presentations under this included: 
“Mortgage Investments;” “Sinele Of- 
fice Operation;” “Industrial Denart- 
ments of Major Realtors;” “Spe- 
cialized Industrial Activities” and “In- 
dustrial Real Estate Counseling.” 


Mortage Money Survey 


An additional service rendered by 
the Society is its survey of the mort- 
gage money situation. 

In such a study, recently completed, 
members of the Mortgage and Finance 
Committee carried out some 300 as- 
signed interviews with financing agen- 
cies. The conclusion reached as a re- 
sult of this study was that there will 
be in 1960 an increasing and continu- 
ing tight money situation in North 
America. 

Two particularly important ques- 
tions were asked of the sources: Would 
interest rates be likely to increase in 
1960? Would the supply of money 
available for industrial property mort- 
gages increase or decrease? 

Seventy-two per cent of those who 
responded to the survey said that in- 
terest rates in North America would 
increase in 1960, while only two per 
cent thoucht they would decrease. 
“This left 26 per cent feeling that the 
rates would remain constant,” said the 
report, “but in some cases in this latter 
group it was indicated that the rates 
would be on the plus side.” 

Forty-six per cent of those resnond- 
ing felt that available money would re- 
main about the same, 34 per cent said 
there would be less money and 20 per 
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cent believed there would be more. 


It was indicated, said the report, 
“that 1960, for the most part, will be 
a year in which money will be less 
plentiful and will probably bear higher 
interest rates.” 

Over the last year or so interest rates 
have already risen sharply in both the 
United States and Canada. In the USA 
rates for industrial mortgages now 
average from 6 to 614 per cent. In 
Canada, the rates are about 7 to 714 
per cent. 

The increased interest rate in Can- 
ada over the United States, said Tom 
H. Lang, of Ohio, the chairman, had 
resulted in United States institutions 
being tempted into sending more in- 
vestment money to Canada. 

The Society, which is an affiliate 
part of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, maintains head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. Under 
the direction of Carl Lloyd, executive 
vice president, is a large staff which 
conducts business pertaining to SIR 
activities. 

Chapters of the Society are Jocated 
in Chicago. New Haven, Hartford, 
Bridgeport, Dallas. North Miami, West 
Palm Beach, Jacksonville, Houston, 
Memphis, Detroit, Worcester, New 
York City, Sacramento, Oakland, San 
Francisco, Cincinnati, Middletown. 
Columbus, Oklahoma City, Philadel- 
phia. Portland, Oregon: St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Toronto and 
Montreal. 


A New Canadian District 


Recently formed in Canada is a new 
SIR district embracing provinces from 
Quebec westward. In this connection 
it was pointed out that the Canadian 
market has become increasingly at- 
tractive to United States investors as a 
result of improved communications 
and other factors. 

The Society’s monthly newspaper is 
The Industrial Property Guide. This is 
sent to industrialists throughout the 
United States and Canada. Its news 
items cover various SIR activities, re- 
norts on new plants and big projects 
being handled by members and other 
things of interest to industry and In- 
dustrial Realtors. The publication also 
carries advertising about available 
plant and building sites. 

From time to time special reports in 
booklet form are published, such as the 
recent ones on the mortgage money 
survey and on the workshop sessions. 
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Industrial Realtors Handle The Sales For A 
Variety Of Plant And Land Transactions 





Representative of industrial plants now established and operating at 
Edmonton, Canada, on the Melton Reai Estate “Sheffield” subdivision, 
is this unit of Construction Equipment Company. Currently, 850 acres 
are being developed in he subdivision. 


Many SIR members are active in the development of planned industrial 
parks. Outstanding among such developments is Millsdale Industrial Park 
at San Francisco. In this area (center, left), containing a total of 196 acres, 
55 industries have acquired sites. At right is an open area of 120 acres, 
known as East Millsdale Industrial Park and which is now in the process 
of development. The parks are owned by Coldwell, Banker & Company. 


ere 

Pal 
The former Continental Can Company pliant at Clearing, Illinois, shown 
here in part, was purchased by Norinco, Inc., a Delaware corporation, 
for approximately $2 million. The building has 452,000 square feet 
of space and is served by a 33-car switch track. Broker for the sale 
was J. J. Harrington & Company, Chicago. 


one 
a 





pe Bs 3 
es ? aoe . 
A new development in Tampa will be this hotel shown in an architect's : 
rendering, to be called River House. To cover two square blocks, the Negotiations for the sale of this plant, containing 485,000 square 
hotel will have 400 rooms and 400 baths, special recreational facilities feet, at East Paterson, N. J., were handled by the Joseph J. Garibaldi 
and other attractions. The deal for sale of land for the development was Organization. The facility was bought from the Federal Government 
handled by the commercial and industrial department of Jay Hearin, Inc. by Du Mont Laboratories in 1948, while the recent purchaser from 
This is a good example of the kind of big transactions handled by SIR Du Mont was Curtiss-Wright Corporation. Garibaldi also handled the 
members. earlier transaction. 
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High Standards Set 
For SIR Membership 


By Clinton B. Snyder, President 
Society of Industrial Realtors 


OT so long ago, the New York 

Stock Exchange sponsored full- 
page newspaper ads explaining the 
functions of a stock broker. 

Many of the points the Exchange 
made for the stock broker are equally 
applicable to the industrial property 
broker: that he performs a unique, val- 
uable, profit-producing service for his 
clients; that he is highly ethical and 
experienced. 

Both the stock brokers and industrial 
property brokers are members of elite 
groups. 

The National Association of License 
Law Officials estimates there are about 
550,000 persons who are licensed by 
states to sell real estate. But less than 
one in a thousand: 526 men, to be exact, 
are active members of the Society of 
Industrial Realtors, privileged to desig- 
nate themselves as S.I.R.’s. 

Qualifications to become an active 
member of the Society include at least 
eight years successful experience in the 
industrial real estate field and being a 
principal member of his firm. He must 
also be a member in good standing of a 
real estate board and the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. 

The candidate must also satisfy the 
Admissions Committee as to his famil- 
iarity with the real estate requirements 
of industry. Bear in mind that there are 
142 major industry classifications listed 
by the Bureau of the Census. The In- 
dustrial Realtor must be familiar with 
the essentials that each of these groups 
is looking for when locating new facil- 
ities. 

I hope that I have brought into focus 
the picture of a highly-competent indi- 
vidual who devotes his working days 
and his business life to the real estate 
requirements of industry. 

These requirements, incidentally, 
cover a broad spectrum. Industrial real 
estate could be defined as all of the land 
and facilities required by a manufac- 
turer to produce and distribute his 
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product. The point here is that distri- 
bution is an integral part of the manu- 
facturing process. So industrial real 
estate runs all the way from heavy in- 
stallations, such as rolling mills and 
chemical plants, to warehousing and 
distribution centers. Even office space, 
as part of a plant layout or a separate 
administration building, requires the 
attention and the huowledge of the In- 
dustrial Realtor. In “turn-key” jobs, 
where the Industrial Realtor provides 
plant location, architect, engineer, con- 
struction, and financing services to the 
prospective owner, he can and does pro- 
vide interior decoration of executive 
offices. 

The Industrial Realtor is really part 
of top-management’s team, ready for a 
variety of assignments ranging from the 
acquisition or disposal of a specific 
piece of property to reviewing a compa- 
ny’s entire real estate portfolio and ad- 
vising on long range planning. There 
are many times and situations, for in- 
stance, where it is better to lease than to 
own a facility, freeing capital for more 
productive purpose. An entire new field 
of service to industry is just coming in- 
to being, too: equipment leasing. All 
Society members are familiar with the 
practices and advantages of all the ma- 
jor companies in the equipment leas- 
ing field, thanks to professional semi- 
nars which the Society sponsors. 

While the industrial real estate field 
is probably the most scientific and ob- 
jective of all the branches of the real 
estate profession (plant location does 
not have the emotional overtones that 
purchase of a home has), nevertheless 
successful industrial property transac- 
tions are also an art. The art of nego- 
tiation is involved, of bringing buyer 
and seller together for a mutually 
satisfactory agreement. The Industrial 
Realtor is a past master at the art of 
negotation. Fortified with his intimate 
knowledge of market conditions, he 
knows within very close ranges the 
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price that a particular property in a 
particular location should bring, at fair 
market value. 

As a matter of fact, one of the most 
important auxiliary services that an 
Industrial Realtor offers his clients is 
appraisals, One approach to determin- 
ing the value of a property is to com- 
pare it with similar properties which 
have been recently marketed. There 
are few comparables for many highly- 
specialized industria! facilities. The In- 
dustrial Realtor is in a position, through 
his colleagues, to find comparables 
across the country. His colleagues also 
include, as Associate members of the 
Society, representatives of railroads, 
utilities, financial institutions, and real 
estate officials of large corporations. 

Which brings us to the functions of 
the Society itself and its values for in- 
dustry. 

By banding together, by being iden- 
tified as SIR’s, these 527 Industrial 
Realtors immeasureably increase their 
ability to serve industry on a conti- 
nent-wide basis. 


Any member can offer a corporation 
an immediate, confidential site and 
building location service covering any 
part of the United States, Puerto Rico, 
and Industrial Canada. As the average 
Society member has been in business 
in his city and region for 20 years or 
more, the inventory of available plants 
and sites he knows about cannot be 
duplicated. No system has been devised 
that can replace or substitute for the 
judgment and knowledge of an intel- 
ligent man keeping his own records of 
industrial property movements in a 
specific area. 

During World War II an attempt was 
inade to inventory the U. S. manu- 
facturing base, plant by plant, ware- 
house by warehouse. The survey re- 
quired more than a year, was out of date 
before it was completed. Moreover the 
data was not, probably could not be, 
cross-indexed for all possible types of 
industrial use. 

Actually, the Society came into being 
as the result of a desperate need for 
plant space. The Society’s Organizing 
Committee met at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington, D.C., in January, 1941. 
It was noted that one of the new or- 
ganization’s primary purposes would be 
“to assist the Government in its defense 
program.” 

At that time, shortly before the 
United States entered World War II, 
defense contractors were clamoring for 
space in whieh to produce vital mil- 
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Every function 
for complete services 
for Industrial, Commercial 
and Institutional relocation 
and expansion is 
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New Confederation Building 


This comprehensive re- 
port described in detail 
how 16 Departments, 
103 Divisions, 10 Asso- 
ciated Boards, formerly 
located in 30 different 
places, could be cen- 
tralized in one Capitol 
Building. 


To Be Completed 


The Government of the Province of Newfoundland 
engaged Whitney-Hanson, Ltd., our Canadian affil- 
iate, to make a thorough analysis of the Govern- 
ment requirements for a new Central Office Building 
which was urgently needed. Whitney-Hanson, Ltd. 
prepared a comprehensive Report in book form 
(shown on this page) which inctuded the exact 
requirements for each department of Government, 
costs of construction and methods of financing. 
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hanson & hanson inc. then proceeded to design, 
build and finance this project in accordance with 
the Report which had been submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Province of Newfoundland. 


Our permanent staff is supplemented as projects 
may require by local architects, engineers and con- 
sultants in technical specialties including financial 
advisors, insurance underwriting specialists and 
others. 


Province of Newfoundland 


and Ready for 1960 Occupancy 


Projects originated by Bankers, Realtors, Indus- 
trialists, Architects, Chambers of Commerce, Gov- 
ernment Boards, etc. are referred to us. Our 
services are available for City, County, State, 
Province and private industrial and commercial 
enterprises throughout the United States, Canada 
and other foreign countries. 


Brochure on Request 
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itary equipment. Society members 
found literally millions of square feet 
of existing space for defense, and later 
war, contractors, The savings in scarce 
building materials, structural _ steel 
forms—which would otherwise have 
had to go into new construction—were 
incalculable. 

A new professional organization had 
been born which would have even 
greater peacetime uses for industry. For 
very shortly after World War II was 
concluded North American industry 
began the greatest expansion program 
in ‘history. Many, many manufacturers 
literally went national in production 
and distribution on an overnight basis. 
New products requiring new facilities 
began to hit the market. 

In all this expansion, in both the 
United States and Canada, the Indus- 
trial Realtor has played an essential role. 

Surveys indicate the average member 
of the Society deals with industrialists 
in transactions involving the purchase 
or sale of millions of dollars of prop- 
erty annually, not counting leasing, 
financing, and other services he per- 
forms for industry. The indications are 
that the majority of industrial real 
estate transactions, by dollar volume, in 
the United States are negotiated by In- 
dustrial Realtors. 


The Society's Membership 

Following is a geographical listing, 
set up alphabetically within each state, 
of the members of the Society of Indus- 
trial Realtors, as well as associate mem- 
bers and salesman affiliates: 


ALABAMA 
Robert Jemison, Jr., 2105 Third Ave., 
mingham 3. 
Joe L. Moore, 202 South Fourth St., P. O. 
Box 505, Gadsden. 
Mr. Clyde W. Foreman, 
man, 56 S. Francis St., 


Bir- 


Foreman & Fore- 
Mobile 6 


ARIZONA 
Bowen, 106 North 


Eben Lane, Realtor, 1025 N. 


James G. 
Phoenix. 

Larry Burke, 
Central Ave., Phoenix. 

Roy P. Drachman, 607 
Building, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 
James H. Larrison, 402 Louisiana St., 
Rock 


Second Ave., 


Arizona Land Title 


Little 


CALIFORNIA 
Jack Preston, 318 North Victory Blvd., 
bank. 
William R. Brooks, 533 East Ocean Blvd., 
Long Beach 2 
Jack Paul Merrick, T. F. 
330 E. Broadway, Long Beach 2 
W. BR. Allers, 900 Santa Fe Ave., 
geles 21. 


Hubert A. Boisvert, Vine St., 
Room 806, Hollywood 28. 

Robert L. Chambers, 453 South Spring St., 
Room 1040, Los Angeles 13. 

David P. Chase, 453 S. Spring St., 
geles 13. 

Donaid G. Crandall, 606 South 
Argeles 14. 


Bur- 


Merrick Company, 
“Los An- 
1750 North 
Los An- 
Hill St., Los 
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Max Elsner, 560 South San Pedro St., Los 
Angeles 13. 

Jack V. Evans, Coldwell, Banker & Company, 
15th Floor, Statler Center, 900 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 17. 

Max L. Green, Jr., Roy C. Seeley Co., 824 
Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles 14. 

Jack C. Henderson, Jack C. Henderson Co., 
815 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 15. 

H. R. Hudsen, 210 West 7th St., Los An- 
geles 14. 

Robert Lee McCourt, Jr., W. Ross Campbell 
Company, 712 South Spring St., Los An- 
geles 14. 

Roy os Seeley, 824 Pacific Electric Bldg., 
Los Angeles 14. 

John H, Williams, R. A. Rowan & Company, 
458 South Spring St., Los Angeles 13. 

Elmer C, Woodward, W. P. Hollingsworth & 

Co., 606 South Hill St., Los Angeles 14. 

Robert P. Bomberger, — Thirteenth St., 
P. O. Box 903, Modes 

Charles F. Ricker, 369 sth St., Oakland 12. 

Hunter 8S. Robbins, Jr., Robbins & Ritchie, 
1330 Broadway, Oakland. 

D. D. Watson, 457 N. Palm Canyon Drive, 
Palm Springs. 

Malcolm K. Grant, Room 520, Anglo Bank 
Building, Sacramento. 

H. Philip Anewalt, 524 ‘‘B’’ St., Suite 610, San 
Diego 1. 

— M. Davis, 311 Granger Building, 


mwect w. Goodwin, Percy H. Goodwin Co., 
300 First National Building, San Diego 1. 

James Q. Brett, Coldwell, Banker & Co., 
57 Sutter St., San Francisco. 

bat H. Crowell, 145 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Frank P. Gomez, 400 Montgomery St., 
Francisco 4. 

C. Norman Gustafson, Norris, Beggs & Simp- 
son, 243 Kearny St., San Francisco. 

Milton Meyer, 39 Sutter St., San Francisco 4. 

ee D. Miller, 243 Kearny St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

John B. Ritchie, Robbins & Ritchie, 41 Sutter 

t., San Francisco 4. 

James H. L’Hommedieu, Jr., The Profes- 
sional Center Bldg., 586 North First St., 
San Jose. 

Victor H. Owen, Jr., Owen Realty Company, 
480 North First St., San Jose. 

COLORADO 

Eugene W. Ambrose, 1740 Broadway, Denver. 

Daniel Lewis Clinger, The D. C. Burns Realty 
& Trust Co., 1536 Welton St., Denver 2. 

L. C. Fulenwider, Jr., No. 9 Equitable Build- 
ing, Denver 2. 

Fred J. Sandman, Ambrose-Williams & Co., 
1740 Broadway, Denver 2. 


San 


San 


CONNECTICUT 


Robert P. Ellis, 679 Fairfield Ave., 
port 3. 

J. Baldwin Pearson, 114 State St., 
port. 

— » 


181 State St., 
port 


F. Lawrence Dow, 242 Trumbull St., Hart- 
ford 
Nathan Herrup, 61 Allyn St., Hartford. 
David C. Mahoney, 750 Main St., Hartford. 
C. M. Middlebrook, 10 North Main St., West 
Hartford 7. 
Co., 
Haven. 


John V. Beazley, 
70 Elm St., New 
Samuel F. Pierson, 67 Broad St., Stamford. 
Charles Rosengarten, 33 Leavenworth St., 
Waterbury. 


Bridge- 
Bridge- 


Sprague, Bridge 


William T. Beazley 


DELAWARE 
Arnold Goldsborough, 9 East 12th St., Wil- 
mington. 
Robert E. Hickman, 203 West Ninth St., 
Wilmington. 
Harry B. Tingle, 203 West Ninth St., Wil- 
mington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Rhesa M. Norris, Weaver Bros., Washington 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 


Carl G. Harding, 1771 E. Sunrise Blvd. 
Lauderdale. 
R. Eugene Orr, 
ville. 

Bryant B. Skinner, 1110 Greenleaf Building, 
Jacksonville 2. 

Thomas O’Hagan Dupree, 1800 Bay Road, 
P. O. Box 299. Miami Beach. 

S. Z. Bennett, 307 Ainsley Building, Miami 32. 


, Fort 
Lynch Building, Jackson- 
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Denzil P. Liegerot, 226 Eacemty Trust Bidg., 
119 East Flagler St., Miam 
Cc. H. d, Read, Martin & aeyeaein, 
_ Biscayne Blvd., North Miami. 
Cc W. Trice, Jr., 1406 Congress Building, 
Miami: 
J. M. Boland, 15 N. Palafox St., Pensacola. 
Alfred T. Hearin, Jay Hearin, Inc., Realtors, 
Lee, F.  Pallstdy, “Potiacdy-W 
- Pallardy, Pallar atrous, 
206 Madison St. Tampa. an 
Lawrence M. Studstill, Studstill & Hollen- 


beck, Inc., 108 South Olive Ave., West Palm 
Beach. 


Inc., 


GEORGIA 
George M. Kirkland, Jr., — & Kirk- 
land, 225 Broad Ave. Alban 
Alvin B. Cates, Jr., 201 Hurt *uilding, At- 
anta 
Alvin B. Cates, Chairman of Board, Adams- 
cee ee: 201 Hurt Building, At- 
al. 
McIver Evans, Draper-Owens Company, 521 
Grant Building, Atlanta. 
Albert D. Hemstreet, Sherman & Hemstreet, 
Inc., 801 Broad St., Augusta 
Harry F. Boyce, Sr., 19 Thirteenth St., Co- 
lumbus. 
Wm. F. Lynes, Jr., Lynes Realty Company, 
120 St. Julian St., East, Savannah. 


IDAHO. 


Paul B. Larsen, 117 South Capitol Blvd., 


Boise, 


ILLINOIS 

Louis B. Beardslee, Jr., 100 North LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 

Marshall Bennett, Room 2141, 400 West Mad- 
ison St., Chicago 6. 

Ronald J. "Chinnock, Farr, Chinnock & Samp- 
son, 111 West Washington, Chicago 2. 

H. A. Davis, Davis, Pain & Company, 223 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Walton F. Ehren, Chandler & Montague, 
38 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

William C. Hardy, Mer. Endinatriod a. 
Sturm-Bickel Corporation, 39 South LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3. 

J. J. Harrington, Jr., 22 West Monroe St., 
Chicago 3. 

— 7 South Dearborn St., Chi- 

Carl L. Kingsbury, Draper & Kramer, Inc., 
30 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3. 

James P. McMahon, McMa on-Kilroy & Co., 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 

Clayton C, Myers, Lang, Weise & Cella, 308 
W. Washington St., Chicago 2. 

Lester W. Porter, Nicholson, Porter & List, 
Inc., 231 South LaSalle St., Chicago 4. 

Carl K. Schlidgen, J. H. Vai Vlissingen & 
Co., 228 North LaSalle St.. Chicago 1. 

— H. Scribner, Jr., 38 South Dearborn 

Chicago 3. 

oun C. Stern, 1307 First 
Bldg.. Chicago 3. 

Howard L. Storch, 919 N. 
Room 212, Chicago 11. 

George Stromberg, c/o Alex Friend & Co., 
Ine., 39 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 

Robert White, 141 West Jackson Blvd., Rm. 
2000. Chicago 4. 

John Wm. Wood, 1 North LaSalle St., 


National Bank 
Michigan Ave., 


Chi- 


cago 2. 
Clifford A. Zoll, Oliver S. Turner & Company, 


201 North Wells St., Chicago 6. 

Alexander W. Morriss III. Morriss Realty Co., 
1907 Edison Ave., Granite Citv. 

John H_ Bontjes, Jr., 507-09 Central Nat'l. 
B: nk Blde.. Peoria. 

Robert B. Whitaker, 140 Green Bay 


Road, 
Winnetka. 


INDIANA 


Edgar H. Kilbourne, E. H. Kilbourne Co., 
1835 Lincoln Bank Tower, Fort Wayne. 

Norbert B. Knapke, N. B. Knapke Company, 
1235 Lincoln Bank Tower, Fort Wayne. 

William A. Brennan, 710 Indiana Building, 
120 East Market St.. Indianapolis. 

Georce A. Kuhn, Jr., 706 Guaranty Building, 
Indianapolis 4. 

Paul Starrett, 706 Guaranty 
dianapolis. 

Penl J. Pfister, J. B. Pfister Co., 
Ohio St., Terre Haute. 


IOWA 


Mel Foster, 316 Brady St., Davenport. 
Joseph N. Chamberlain, Chamberlain, Kirk 
& Co., 507—9th St., Des Moines. 


In- 
662 


Building, 


Inc., 
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E. Donahoe, Donahoe Investment Co., 401 
Fleming 5 Building, Des Moines. 

Max E uernsey, Guernsey & Moon, Inc., 
402 West Fourth St., Waterloo. 


KANSAS 
Nestor BR. Weigand, J. P. Weigand & Sons, 
110 North Main St., Wichita 2. 


LOUISIANA 
Wm. Warren Munson, 340 North Fourth St., 
Baton Rouge 
E. E. De * Montiuzin, 234 Loyola Ave., 
‘New Orleans. 
Maxime J. Derbes, Sr., 823 Perdido St., New 


Orleans 12. 
Harry Latte Latter >. Blum, Inc., 919 
bay M. Le Marie, Leo Fellman & Co., 
n 


Gravier St., 
jon St., New Orleans. 
7. Waguespack, 812 Perdido St., 


Bruns- 


MAINE 
— M. Baribeau, 52 Pleasant St., 
wick. 


MARYLAND 
Octavius W. Clark, Wm. Martien & Co., Inc., 
1000 Mercantile Trust Bldg., Baltimore 2. 
— M. Diffenderfer, 2204 North Charles 
. Baltimore. 
er W. Frames, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Re 
~~ s Manekin, 701 Garrett Building, Bal- 
timore 2. 
Walter D. Pinkard, W. C. Pinkard & Co., 
aa First National Bank Bidg., Baltimore 


enor ge pa a 
William 8S. Ballard, H. Ballard Company, 
2 Milk St., RY 9. 

Pike Currier, 45 Milk St., Boston. 

Pail B. Gates, Willard Welsh & Co., Inc., 
45 Bromfield St., Boston 8. 

Willard P. Grush, 250 Boylston St., Boston 16. 

Thomas Horan, Meredith & Grew, Inc., 19 
Congress St., Bost 

Ralph T. Horn. Meredith & Grew, Inc., 19 
Congress St., Boston 9. 

Carlton Hunneman, Hunneman & Company, 
Inc., 19 Congress St., Boston 9. 

Joseph W. Lund, 250 Boylston St., Boston 16. 

William McKennan, Hunneman & Company, 
Inc., 19 Congress St.. Boston 9. 

Frank A. Mason, a se itereaith & Grew, Inc., 
wt Congress St., 
Paul Morgan, 45 Miike St. Boston 9. 
eae F. Murphy, 53 State St., Boston 9. 
Robert C. Lome gy Nordblom & Company, 
50 Coneress St.. 

Rodger P. Nord Rg Nordblom Company, 
50 Congress St.. Boston. 

Wm. Pease O’Brien. V be fave Pease O’Brien, 
Inc., 19 State St., 

Arthur Willis, Jr.. 5's State St., Boston 

Mver Markel. 10 Purchase St.. Fall River. 

Edward 8S. 0’Donnell, Holyoke Nat’l. Bank 
Bldg.. Ho'lvoke. 

Alexander W. Borawski, 88 King St., North- 
amnton. 

David Frve. Frve Bldg.. 265 Essex St.. Salem. 

Philip M. Reidy, 2 Foster St., Worcester. 

MICHIGAN 


— Bradway, 1100 Majestic Building, De- 


troit 26. 

rr Dodds, 308 W. Lafayette Ave., De- 
troit § 

Kenneth Draper, Lambrecht Kelly Company, 
222 Ford Building, Detroit 26. 

Andrews D. Edwards, 600 Dime Building, 
<a i 


8. wards, 1925 National Bank 
Fecilding, Peereie 

L. A. Ewald, Ewald Bldg., 220 West Con- 
ress, Detroit 26. 

John S., » eee 1900 E. Jefferson Ave., 


Detroit 7 
a * . Grant, 300 Penobscot Building, De 
roit. 
=a ba McClure, 1015 Ford Building, De 


troit 26. 
Thomas W. Randall, 3110 David Stott Build- 
ing, Detroit 26. 
mard P. ee 2066 Penobscot Build- 
ine, Detroit 26. 
Neil a 1004 Dime Building, Detroit. 
Louis H Schostak, Schostak Brothers & Co 
10711 Puritan Ave., Detroit 33. 
—_ M. Schott, Sidney M. Schott & Asso- 
ciates, 713 Ford Building, Detroit 26. 
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FOR... 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


INDUSTRIAL SITES 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 

REAL ESTATE APPRAISALS 

CONFIDENTIAL LOCATION SURVEYS 
in OHIO—or ANYWHERE 


CONSULT— 


CRAGIN, LANG, FREE & CO. 


650 National City — East 6th Bldg. — PR. 1-1900 — Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Established 1867 











De Moines 


lowa 


IN DES MOINES, 
THE CAPITAL OF IOWA 


Most Beautiful Large 
Manufacturing Plant 
Offered Today in America 
643,500 sq. ft. of building 
on 59 acres of land 

Completed 1956 

30,000 sq. ft. of air-condi- 
tioned offices, engineering 
and laboratories, and cafe- 
teria 

Ceiling height 16 ft. 

Inside railroad track 

Inside truck loading 


Bus Duct throughout 

Strip fluorescent lighting 
Air, water, gas and liquid 
argon gas piped throughout 
plant 

Possession almost 
ately 


immedi- 


Consult 


S. N. Tideman, Jr. 
Exclusive Agent 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PROPERTY 


22 W 
T 


MKIDR 
Le) VROE 
lephone 


ate 


CT 


>| 


Financial 6-1322 








INDUSTRIAL REALTORS 





Lee K. Silloway, Silloway & Co., 840 Buhl 
Building, Detroit. 

Emerson snider, 2.34 West Grand Bivd., De- 
troit 8. 

William W. Tanney, Suite 765, 
Building, Detroit 0 

Raiph Vigliotti, Realtor, 521 East Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 26. 

Herbert J. Wilson, 840 Buhl Bidg., Detroit. 

Harian W. Dyball, Flint Vicinity, 801 Cham- 
beriain St., Flushing. 

Minor D. Dutcher, 2Ui6 Eastern Ave., S.E., 
Grand Rapids 7. 

Arthur C, Early, 490 West South, Kalamazoo. 

Harold McLean Davis, Walter Neller Co., 
llo West micnigan Ave., Lansing. 

Edward G. Hacker, Hacker Building, Lansing. 

J. J. Fagan, 1061 Peck St., Muskegon. 

Bruce J. Annett, Roy Annett, Inc., 
Huron St., Pontiac. 

Arthur F. Basset, 1000 N. 
Royal Oak. 


Penobscot 


2 E. 


Woodward Ave., 


MINNESOTA 
rt P. Boblett, A. Bong Strong Company, 

meee Mi idland Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 1. 
Frederick H. Chute, 307 East Hennepin Ave., 

Minneapolis 14. 
F. James Resop, The Towle Company, 415 

Second Ave. South, Minneapolis 1. 
—* Clapp, 605 Minnesota Bldg., St. 

aul 1. 


MISSISSIPPI 
W. Parham Bridges, Bridges Building, Jack- 
son. 


MISSOURI 
sae W. Hobbs, Monroe Building, Jefferson 


ty. 
= Labar, 1229 Union Ave., 
ity 
y F. Moseley, 
Bank Bidg., 


Kansas 


4th Floor Traders Nat’l. 
1111 Grand Ave., Kansas City 


6. 
Hugh J. Zimmer, A. W. Ziznmer & Company, 
512 Board of Trade Building, Kansas City 5. 
— ” eames 400 S. Glenstone Ave., Spring- 


Otto J. Dickmann, 1861 Railway Exchange 
Building, St. Louis. 
Saul A. Dubinsky, Dubinsky Realty Com- 
pany, 109 N. 8th St., St. Louis 17. 
Edmund F. Gorman, Room 934, Boatmen’s 
Bank - Spree 314 North Broadway, St. 
suis 2. 
William H. Harrison, 407 North 8th St., St. 


Louis 1. 

Reginald Hartnett, 509 Security Bldg., St. 
Louis 2. 

Arthur C. Hoehn, 318 North Eight St., St. 
Louis. 

William H. Jaffke, 721 Locust St., St. Louis. 

Charles A. Kober, Jr., Clarence M. Turley, 
Inc., 1304 Ambassador Building, St. Louis 1. 

Thomas H. Lafon, Carl G. Stifel Realty Co., 
224 North Fourth St., St. Louis 2. 

G. J. Nooney, G. J. Nooney & Co., 611 Olive 
St., St. Louis 1. 

Clarence M, Turley, 1304 Ambassador Build- 
ing. St. Louis 1. 


NEBRASKA 
ms C. Kimball, 604 Sharp Building, Lin- 
coln 8 
Alfred C. Kennedy, McFarland & Kennedy, 
Inc., 424 Securities Bldg.. Omaha. 
Charles E, Peterson, Jr. a Byron Reed Com- 
pany, Inc., 1613 Farnam St., Omaha. 
Wayne C. Selby, 638 Electric Bldg., Omaha. 
E. A. Underland, 638 Electric Bldg., Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY 
William W. Chalmers, Markeim Chalmers 
Ludington. Inc., 540 Cooper St., Camden. 
—-. E. Gilbert, A. J. & R. H. Rosenfeld, 
721 Market St., Camden. 
Philip B. Robeson. Geo. B. Robeson & Son, 
622 Cooper St., Camden 2, 
J. Rosenfeld, 721 Market St., Cam- 
. Rosenfeld, A. J. & R. H. Rosenfeld, 
‘721 Market St... Camden 
Harry A. Tavior. Frank H. Taylor & Son, 
Inc., 23 South Harrison St., East Orange. 
Bruce M. Brown, Brown & Brown, 160 El- 
mora Ave., Elizabeth. 
Frank J Brown, 160 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth. 
— O. Murray, 1143 East Jersey, Eliza- 
et ¢ 
en J. Garibaldi, Jr., 77 River St., Ho- 
bo 
John M. Cullerton, 1207 Springfield Ave., 
Irvington 11. 
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Julius I. Kisiak, 32 Journal Square, 
City 6 ; 


y 6. 
_ “5 eee 900 Bergen Ave., 
ty 

stave Seral, 32 Journal Square, Jersey City 

Irving J. Feist, Feist & Feist, 58 Park Place, 
Newark 2. 

Martin Flusser, 786 Broad St., ’ Newark 2. 

James E. Hanson, 744 Broad St., Newark 2. 

Joel L. Schlesinger, 901 Broad St., Newark 2. 

Frank A. Schlesinger, Louis Schlesinger Com- 
pany, 901 Broad St., Newark 2. 

David W. Settle, 200 Washington St., 

Alexander Summer, Raymond 
Building, Teaneck 2. 

J. Joseph Connor, 79 New 
Brunswick. 

George H, Stickney, Jr., 126 Market St., Pat- 
erson. 

T. Arthur Karno, 60 North Montgomery St., 
Trenton 8. 
Robert E. Hill, Hill & Hill, 

Elm, Westfield. 


Jersey 


Jersey 


Newark. 
Commerce 


Paterson St., 


Inc., North at 


NEW YORK 
Henry Gilligan, 1229 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. 
eee L. Hegeman, 130 Clinton St., Brook- 


yn. 

Max Becker, 19 South Division St., Buffalo 3. 
Alfred R. Bourne, Gurney, Overturf & Beck- 
er, Inc., 19 South Division St., Buffalo 3. 
William Fiske Kimberly, William F. Kim- 

a & Co., Inc., 162 Franklin St., Buffalo 


James W. Oppenheiner, Saperston Real Es- 
tate Co., 1001 Genesee Building, Buffalo 2. 

Fenton M. Parke, 66 Niagara St., Buffalo 2. 

Forrest G. Read, 70 Niagara St., Buffalo 2. 

J. Howard Smith, William F. Kimberly & 
Co., Inc., 162 Franklin St., Buffalo 2. 

Thomas L. Willis, 66 Niagara St., Buffalo 2. 

Henry L. Levien, Herbert Callman Company, 
Inc., 29-34—41st Ave., Long Island City 1. 

Edward P. Skyer, 877 Broadway, Newburgh. 

Andre L. Benel, Brown, es _ Inc., 
14 East 47th St.. New York 

Ralph H., Daniel, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., 
281 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Bernard P. Day, Joseph P. Day, Inc., 7 Dey 
St., New York 7. 

Arthur Eckstein, 0—7th Ave.. New York 1. 

Robert E. Forman, Vice Pres., Cross & Brown 
Company, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16. 

Stephen A. McDonald, 7 Dey St., New York 7. 

Edmund J, McRickard,. S.1I.R., Brooks. Har- 
vey & Co., 41 East 42nd St.. New York. 

Frank B. Morrell, Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc., 
42 Broadway, New York 4. 

David Scribner, David Scribner & Associates, 
Inc., 111 Broadway. New York. 

Henry G. Waltemade, Henry Waltemade, 
Inc., 60 East 42nd St.. New York 17. 

Ralph R. Borchard, 63 East Avenue, Room 4, 
Rochester. 

Edward B. Foote, 25 Exchange St., Roch- 
ester 14. 

L. T. Eagen, 205 Syracuse-Kemper Bldg., 
Syracuse. 

Donald F. Mullin, Pomeroy Organization, 
Ine.. 327 Montgomery St., Syracuse. 

C, Willis Griffen, Depot Plaza, White Plains. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
E. L. Vinson, 221 S. Church St.. Charlotte. 
Cc. L, Weill, Jr.. Robins & Weill. Inc., 726 
Southeastern Building. Greensboro. 
George B. Kempton, 340 Grove Park Ave., 
Winston-Salem. 


OHIO 

Harris C. France, H. C. France & Company, 
50 S. Summit St., Akron 8. 

Frank Krause, Frank Krause, Inc., 
West Bowery St., Akron. 

S. D, Stanson, Stanson-Tarson Co., 137 S. 
Main. Akron. 

Earl Miller, The er Realty Co., 47 

West am es Gen 

Harry _ , 1027 Reveteer Building, Cin- 
cinnat 

Julius Cohen, Robert A. Cline, Inc., 1027 En- 
quirer Building, Cincinnati 2. 

P. G. Graves, 806 Main St.. Cincinnati 2. 

Robert Hofmann, 1027 Enquirer Building, 
Cincinnati 2. 
hur M. Holmes, Fred’k. -" Schmidt, Inc., 
5th & Main Sts.. Cincinnat 

Carl A. a 1515 First ‘National Bank, 
ag or 

Cc. McClanahan, 1112 Gwynne Bldg., Cin- 

Aa 

Irwin I. Roth, 501-503 Krippendof Bldg., 628 
Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 


118 West 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


William J. F, Schradin, Robert A. Cline, Inc., 
1027 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati 2. 

Stanley S. Straus, Southern Ohio Bank Bldg., 
519 Main St., Cincinnati. 

— B. Beyer, "1425 Williamson Bldg., Cleve- 


and. 

Robert L. Free, 650 National City East, Sixth 
Building, Cleveland 14. 

Joseph aronge, 700 Hippodrome Building, 
Cleveland. 

—— +f Wells, 500 Terminal Tower, Cleve- 
and 14. 

George Bowyer, George Bowyer & Co., 
42 ast “Gay St., Columbus 15. 

Robert G. Denmead, 57 East Gay St., Co 
jumbus 15. 

John Galbreath, 42 E. Gay St., Columbus. 

W. Hamilton McAllister, 5 West Broad St., 
Columbus 15. 

Lee H, Wears, Feibel-Wears-Shea, 145 North 
High St., Columbus. 

be E, Bohlender, 824 South Main St., Dayton 

Sidney Eisenberger, 729 Grand Ave., Dayton. 

Walter J. Fishel, 6412 Public Square, Lima. 

Sg 0. Porter, 124 East Market St., Lima. 
. D. Sawyer, B. F. Sawyer & Son, Inc., 1501 
o Aret Ave., Middletown 

Hugh J. Bartley, Hugh J. ‘Bartley Realty Co., 
222 North Erie St., Toledo. 

: Victor Beck, 434 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo. 
. S. Bradley, Sr., 411 Michigan St, Toledo 2. 
. S. Bradley, Jr., 411 gry rosin St., amore 2. 

tio W. Etchen, 725 Adams St., Toled 

Louis Michael, 1231" Edison ‘Building, Toledo. 

Al E, Reuben, 618-20 Madison Ave., Toledo 4. 

Tad M. Fithian, 3320 Market St., Youngstown. 


OKLAHOMA 
J. C. Kennedy, 301 Security Bldg., Lawton. 
sg Brand, 141 Park Ave., Oklahoma 
ity 

Leonard L. Meder, 1014 Hales Bldg., Okla- 
homa City 

Jack Bredouw, Suite 46, 1754 Utica Square, 
Tulsa 5. 

Walton Clinton, 214 Kennedy Building, Tulsa. 

— B. Collins, 416 McBirney Building, 
Tulsa. 

Roy Deaton, P. O. Box 1425, Tulsa. 

Tom Grant, Jr., Whiteside & Grant, 219 En- 
terprise Building, Tulsa 3 

Morris W. Turner, Kennedy Building Lobby, 
N.E. Corner 4th & Boston, Tulsa. 


OREGO 
Albert ms Dy tempos 1214 U.S. Bank Building, 
nw, Fry, 711 South West Alder St., 
Paul Hirsh, 122 South West Salmon St., Port- 


land. 
Dudlev Jones, Commonwealth, Inc., 421 S.W. 


Sixth Ave.. Portland 4. 

Chester A. Moores, Equitable Building, 421 
S.W. 6th Ave., Portland 4. 

David B. Simpson, 200 Alderway Building, 
Portland 5. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
maemo Q. Jarrett, 26 South 7th St., Allen- 


tow 

Karl § Ss. Kester, 519 Linden St., Allentown. 

Hugh B. Eastburn, 118 Mill St., Bristol. 

James C, Harper, 1112-14 Peach St., Erie. 

R. B. Way, 1310 Baldwin Bldg., Erie. 

Ben G. Helsel, 213 Pine St., Harrisburg. 

— J. Brooks, 534 West Main St., Lans- 

ale. 

William L. Buck, 517 Walnut St., McKeesport. 

Frank S. Moran, 505 Mellon N.B. Bldg., New 
Kensington. 

Jacob H, Axilbund, Market Street Nat'l. Bank 
Bldg., Suite 914, Juniper & Market Sts., 
Philadelphia 7. 

Arthur Balsam, Lanard & Axilbund, Market 
Street Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Juniper & Market 
Sts., —. 7. 

Boyd Barnard, Jackson-Cross Company, 
ah tunes taberty Building, Philadelphia 
if 


Frank G. Binswanger, Sr., 1420 Walnut St., 

Philadelphia. 
Frank G. Binswanger, Jr., nk G. Bin- 
swanger, Inc., 1420 waneer St. Philadel- 
Phila- 


phia, 
Fred H. Dietsch, 1201 Chestnut St., 
Diller, Girard Trust Building, 
Philadelphia 2. 
Phila- 


Iphia 7. 
William J. 
Samuel C. Foyle, 1201 Chestnut St., 

den, Jr., 843 Western Saving 
Fund Bldg.. Philadelphia. 
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Myer Gottlieb, 26th & Reed Sts., Philadelphia. 
bay Bo Greenberg, Architects Bidg., Phila- 


, dr., Architects Bidg., 
Philadelphia 3. 
bert 8 Lewis Tower Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Samuel T, Haii, Samuel T. Hall Co., 1218 
Cnestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Henry A. Hart, Harold B. Hess & Co., 226 
S. 16th St., Philadelphia. 
John J. Herd, Albert M. Greenfield & Co., 
Inc., Walnut & Juniper Sts., nha pig « # 
Richard B. Herman, 1700 Walnut St., Phila- 
aces 
A. Heymann, 215 S. Broad St., Phila- 
215 S. Broad St., 


~ hia 

Roy Pa. Heymann, Jr., 
Philadelphia. 

Robert N. Jordan, 3701 N. Broad St., Phila- 
Rag 40. 

Philip W. Kniskern, 3 Penn Center Plaza, 
MR hia. 

r H. Krawitz, Lanard & Axilbund, Mar- 
~~ Street Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Juniper & 
Market Sts., Philadelphia 7. 

Albert H. eberman, 15th & Locust Sts., 
Philadelphia 2. 

ba - J. MacDonald, Industrial Realtor, 923- 

4 Beury Building, 3701 North Broad St., 

Philadelphia. 4 

Wm, J. McCarter, 400 Liberty Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia vA 

John M, Mirkil, William I. — Co., 1616 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 

William I. Mirkil, William I. Mirkil Co., 
1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3. 

= — 2047 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia 3. 

ee H. Conran 2047 Locust St., Phila- 
e a. 

Ronald Porter, Jackson-Cross Co., 914 
Philadelphia Nat'l, Bank Bldg., Philadel- 

atone Quell, 1420 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

N. S. Spering, Albert M. Greenfield & Co., 
Walnut & Juniper Sts., Philadelphia 7. 

Benjamin A. Strouse, Lionel, Friedman, 
Strouse, Greenberg & Company, 1525 Lo- 
cust St., Philadelphia. 


Joseph D. Walsh, 615 Widener Building, Phil- 
adelphia 7. 


A, J. Aberman, Standard Life Building, 345 
4th Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 

W. R, Ahern, 414 County Office Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

Jacob H. Aronson, 3358 5th Ave., 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 13. 

Richard J. Aronson, 308 Frick Building, Pitts- 


burgh 19. 
jm. 1000 Union Trust Bidg., 


Thomas S. Christo, 1004 Law & Finance 
_ Building, Pittsburgh. 
Gumberg, J. J. Gumberg Co., 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 19 
adley, 315 East Carson St.. Pitts- 


Earl D. Hollinshead, Room 1705, 525 William 
Penn Pl., Pittsburgh 19. 

Leonard P. Kane, 504 Union Trust Building, 
Pittsburgh 19. 

S. Lee Kann, 406 Berger Building, Pittsburgh. 

William McCune, Jr., 828 Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh 19. 

E, Thorne McKallip, 1000 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19. 

Wilbert J. McNeil, 706 Benedum Trees Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22. 

John P. Monteverde, 600 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19. 

Paul Neely, Arnheim & oes, Inc., 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19. 
a oe Trohaugh, 916 | Bidg., 
Edward S. Ravick, 931 Frick Bldg., Pitts- 
M. Z. Zahniser, Commonwealth Real Estate 

Co., 312 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 
Bernard Heinz, Scranton Life Building. Scran- 
Earl W. Myers, 427 Broad St., Sewickle 
Harry F. Goeringer, — National Bank 

Building, Wilkes-Barre 


RHODE ISLAND 


Richard A. Hurley, Jr., 723 Hospital Trust 
Building, Providence i. 


TENNESSEE 
Scott N. Brown, Real Estate Management, 
Inc., 709 Chestnut St., Chattanooga. 
E. O. Bailey, E. O. Bailey & Co., 
Monroe St., Memphis. 


Aronson 


3010 
Pitts- 


Inc., 128 


J. pg me Boyle, Boyle ee Company, 
——— Second St., Mem 
Campbell, io12-81 so Build- 
ing, + his 
Cc. C. Cheten: Boyle Investment Co., 42 Second 
St., Memphis 
Edward B. Lemaster, Falls Building, Mem- 


phis. 
Leon Beard, Guaranty Realty Company, 316 
Union St., Nashville. 


TEXAS 
Hugo H. Lowenstern, P. O. Box 488, 415 West 
10th St., Amarillo. 
Grouse Clower, Wilson Tower, P. O. Box 
Corpus Christi. 
Breil: F. Quaile, Fred Quaile Realty Co., 
Inc., Lobby, Nueces Hotel, Corpus Christi. 
William E, Campbell, Jr., Campbell & come 
bell, Realtors, 1713 Commerce St., Dallas. 
Lyn E. Davis, 3009 North Henderson Ave., 


Dallas. 
Mercantile Bank Bldg., 


«Dallas 4 Recent ne 

C. Ledyard, Jr., 503 First National Bank 

G muildine, Dallas’ 2. 

J. W. Lindsley, Jr., 2108 Main St., Dallas. 

Henry S. Miller, Jr., 1712 Commerce St., 
Dal 


las 
W. C. Miller, 213 Browder St., Dallas 1. 
W. J. Moser, Mercantile Commerce Build- 
ing, Dallas. 
Dee R. Reeves, 1701 Davis Building, Dallas 2. 
L. Storey Stemmons, 401 Davis Building. 


Dallas 
Charles. BR. Tips, 1312 South Ervay, Dallas. 
1521 Fidelity Union Life 


Jack D. atson, 
Building, Dallas. 

Arthur L. Wolf, 1015 National Building, 
Dallas 1. 

F. H. Kohfeldt, 118 West Main St., P. O. 
Box 305, Denison. 

J. Ted Cottle, 112 North Stanton St., El Paso. 

William J. Elliott, 110 North Stanton, El Paso. 

ct > . ae. Jr. , 209 W. Eighth St., Fort 

ort 

Leslie L. Appelt, 2219 First City National 
Bank Bldg., Houston 2. 
bert H,. Burchfield, 305 Rusk Bidg., Hous- 


ton 2. 
R. O. Burchfield, 305 Rusk Bldg., Houston. 





Chicago 


[linois 


Consult J. J. Harrington, Jr. 


@ Hedge against high interest rates and inflationary rentals by 
leasing long term at market rentals of today. Never before 
offered for rent. Units from 76,000 
249,000 square feet. 96,000 square feet all weather private 
parking area, belt switch to handle 33 cars, highly efficient 
trucking docks, heat to be furnished. Possession suiting 
your convenience. Strategically located in Clearing Industrial 


District. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


BUSINESS 


square feet up to 


PROPERTY 


VROE ST.. CHIC 














INDUSTRIAL REALTORS 





F. Hackney, 425-B Texas National Bank 
Taide. Houston 2. 
Hugh January, Hugh January & Co., Gulf 
Building, Houston 
Cc _— Lumpkin, 1513 West Alabama, Hous- 


Charles R. Morrison, Sr., Morrison & Morri- 
son, 467 Texas National Bank Bldg., Hous- 
ton 2. 

W. T. Peckinpaugh, Jr., Peckinpaugh De- 
velopment Company, 2510 Travis, Houston. 

Charles E. Woodall, 1801 Main St., Houston 2. 

Earl A. Wyatt, 1018 Continental Bank Bldg., 
Houston. 

Edwin Schroeder, 621 Travis Building, San 
Antonio. 


UTAH 
A. Kyle Bettilvon, 333 East 2nd St., South, 
Salt Lake City. 
F. Orin Woodbury, 711 East South Temple, 
Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA 

Hunter A. Hogan, Jr., 600 Kresge Building, 
Norfolk 10. 

John W. Bates, Jr., Harrison & Bates, Inc., 
2 South Fifth St., Richmond 19. 

Adrian L. Bendheim, Morton G. Thalhimer, 
Ra 1013 E, Main St., Richmond. 

D. Strong. 411 Duke of Gloucester St., 

“lame, 


WASHINGTON 
M. Ross Downs, M. Ross Downs Associates, 
White-Henry-Stuart Building, 


B. L. Lambuth, Hoge Bldg., Seattle. 

Se J. Levenson, 623 Second Ave., Seat- 
tle 4. 

E. Sill, Hoge Bldg.. Seattl 

Fee “HL Sprague, Lambuth, Sill & Co., 506 
Hoge Building, Seattle, 

Georzve D. Poe, Jones Building. Tacoma. 

William R. Kidder, M. Ross Downs Asso- 
— Inc., White Henry Stuart Bidg., Se- 
attle. 

George D. Tucker, 1000 Fourth Ave., South, 
Seattle 4. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Malcolm Firth, Daniel Boone Hotel Blidg., 
Box 72. Charleston. 

Lyle E. Hoke, Hoke Realty Company, 1525 
Virginia St.. Charleston 1. 

Thomas A. Baron, Riley Law Building, 
Wheeling. 

Charles Hartmann, 200 Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN 
Somes 2. Barry, 735 N. Water St., Milwau- 
ee 


James R. Grueninger, A. Grueninger & Com- 
pany, 324 East Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 


Carl Remeeus, 324 E. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee 2, 


CANADA 

George Whitney Limited, Zeller Bldg., Kitch- 
ener, Ontario. 

Kennett I. Lyle, Lyle Bros, Ltd., Imperial 
Bank Bldg.. Calgary, Alberta. 

Stanley L. Melton. L. T. Melton Real Estate 
ow 10154 103 St., Edmonton, Alberta. 

J. A. Weber, 10013—101A Ave., Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

Stewart Chambers, Pigott Building, James 
St. South, Hamilton. Ontario. 

James Marshall Lounsbury, 15 King St. West, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

David S. Keast. D, S. 
Sherbrooke St., 
real. Quebec. 

A. Louis Lepine, c/o Westmount Realties 
Company, 1367 Greene Ave., Westmount, 
Montreal 6. Quebec 

J. Ronald Mills, We tmount Realties Co., 
=, Greene Ave., Westmount, Montreal 6, 
uebec. 

— a 1367 Greene Ave., Mont- 


Sullivan, Sullivan Realties Com- 
pany, 1410 Guy St., Montreal 25. Quebec. 
Murrav Bosley, W. H. Bosley & Company, 

27 Welleslev St., East. Toronto 5. 
Cyril R. DeMara, 372 Bay St.. Toronto. 
William J. Drummond, Farlinger & Langer 
Limited, 17 Dundonald St., Toronto. 
Goodwin Gibsen, Gibson Bros. Limited, 100 
5 ae Ave., 2nd Floor, Toronto 1. 
ageorne Hurst, A. E, one Limited, 
onge St., Toronte 


Keast Associates, 4857 
West, Westmount, Mont- 
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Gordon J. Lyons, S. E. Lyons & Son Limited, 
347 Bay St., Toronto, Ont 
. E, Lyons, 8. E. Lyons, Limited, 347 Bay 


“st. Toronto. 
Brian R. A. E. capone Limited, 
, Toronto 7 
L. Mas on, A, E. Lepage Limited, 
2237-9 songs St., Toronto 7. 
Clifford W. Rogers, A. E. igoene Limited, 
2237-9 Yonge St., Toronto 7 
Arthur G. Sanagan, Board of Trade Bldg., 
11 Adelaide St West, Toronto 12, Ontario. 
Fred Y. Walters, J. A. Willoughby & Sons 
—. 11 Adelaide St., West, Toronto 12, 


Paul Robarts, Bartlet Bldg., 76 University 
Ave., West, Windsor. 

A, Jay Webb, Gibson Bros. Ltd., 100 Uni- 
versity Ave.. Toronto, Ontario, 

es ty: Boultbee, 555 Howe St., Vancouver, 


Golais ‘Hillhouse Johnston, Pemberton Real- 
7 _ Ltd., 418 Howe St., 


Vancouver 1, 


PUERTO RICO 
Jose E. Geigel, 619 Hipodrome St., Stop 20, 
Santurce, Puerto Rico. Box 550, San Juan 3. 





Associate Members 

Organizations with a vital interest 
in industrial development are associate 
members of the Society. Following is a 
list of the membership in that category: 





ALABAMA 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio Railroad, a T. 
Martin, 104 St. Francis St., ‘Mobil 


CALIFORNIA 

George A. Erickson, General Industrial 
Agent, Southern Pacific Company, Pacific 
Electric Building. Los Angeles 14. 

L. E. Hoyt, Mgr. of Industrial Development, 
Southern Pacific Company, Rm. 738, 65 Mar- 
Ket St., San Francisco 5. 

W. H. Johnson, Mer. of Properties, Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, 422 West 6th 
St., Los Angeles. 

L. J. Leroy, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, 121 East Sixth St., Los Angeles 14. 

Frank E. Marsh, Exec. Vice Pres. and Gen- 
eral Manager, San Francisco Bay Area 
Council, World Trade Center, Ferry Build- 
ing, San Francisco 11. 

Laurence C. Plowman, Hawaiian Textron, 
Inc., 311 California St., San Francisco 4. 

Safeway Stores, Inc., F. S. Collischonn, 4th 
& Jackson Sts., Oakland. 

F. B. Stratton, Western Pacific Railroad, 526 
Mission St., San Francisco 5. 


COLORADO 
Earle L, Beardsley, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad, 1531 Stout St., Denver 1. 


DELAWARE 
J. M. Burnett, Megr., Real Estate Division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 1 
Market St., Wilmington 98. 


FLORIDA 

H. BR. Gonzalez, Vice President, Atlantic 
Nat’l Bank of Jacksonville, Jacksonville 1. 

D. P. Caldwell, Dir. Industrial Development, 
Florida Power & Light Co., 25 SE 2nd 
Ave., Miami. 

John J. Fogarty, Industrial Sales Manager, 
Tampa Electric Company, P. O. Box 111, 
Tampa. 

Philip D. Lewis, Vice President, Lewis Ter- 
minals, Inc., P. O. Box 616, Riviera Beach. 


GEORGIA 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, System, 
Att. Clayton D. McLendon, Atlanta. 
Harrell L. Perkins, Vice Pres., Central of 
Georgia Railway Company, 1212 Rhodes- 
Haverty Building, Atlanta 3. 


ILLINOIS 
Harold J. Roth, Manager, Industrial Devel- 
opment, Northern Illinois Gas Company, 
615 Eastern Ave., Bellwood. 
Gene F. Cermak, Dir. Ind. Devel., 
& North Western Railway Co., 
Madison St., Chicago 6. 


Chicago 
400 West 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


George W. Cox, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Railway, 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

George A, Craig, bebe gy Industrial Devel- 

os iene “ Eastern pocronl Rail- 
ichig 


hica 
oO. "0. was ggener, Dir., Dept. of wdustry, . Chi- 
cago, Burlin - en & ~ ag R. R., 7 W. 
Ps ay Blv 
Cooley, Dir., Tatost rial Dovcepraess. 
8 chics 0, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 
Co.. Union Station, Chicago 6. 
J. S. Frost, General Industrial Agent, IIli- 
a Central Railroad, 135 East Eleventh 
, Chicago 5. 
J. i "Lamson, Dir., Dept. of Industry & Agri- 
— Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R, R. 
0. West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 
Walter E. Oliver, Industrial Agt.. Baitimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad ss a 
pany} Harrison & Wells Sts., Chicago 7. 
P. J. Schmidt, Gen. Ind. Agent. Chicag " 
Rock Island & = Railroad, Lasalle St. 
Station, Chicago 
Loren Trimble, jee, Territorial Informa- 
tion Dept., Commonwealth ee Com- 
pany, 72 West Adams St., Chicago 90. 
Harry D. Feltenstein, Jr., Central. Illinois 
Light Co., 316 S. Jefferson Ave., Peoria. 


KENTUCKY 
Raymond E. Bisha, General Industrial Agent, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 908 
West Broadway, Louisville, 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Percy Benjamin, Mgr., Ind. Dev., The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company, South Station, Boston 10. 

N. Preston Breed, Vice Pres., Second Bank- 
State Street Trust Co., 11i Franklin St., 
Boston. 

Wm. F., Keesler, First a 1 Bank of Boston, 

at Milk St., Boston 
F. Reed, Boston & OMaine Railroad, 150 

© cueer St., Boston. 

MICHIGAN 

J. O. Coates, Industrial evelopment, Con- 
sumers Power Company, Ja 

Detroit Edison Company, Vincent. S. Madi- 
son, 2000 Second Ave., Detroit. 

Robert L. Gage, Mgr., Industry Develop. Di- 
vision, Michigan Consolidated Gas €o., 415 
Clifford Ave., Detroit 26. 

Industrial Development Corporation, Att. 
Gearge E. —. Managing Director, 
1 Military St., Port Huron. 

G. D. Moffett, Jr., Industrial Commissioner, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., General 
Motors oo. Detroit 2. 

Edward F. ker, Asst. Secy., Bur- 
re Corporation, 6071 Second Ave., De- 


t 32. 

Frederick G Tykle, General Motors oegpo- 
ration. 3044 West “Grand Blvd., Detroit 2. 

G. BR. Peterson, New York Central Svstem, 
210 M. C. Fagg ry Building, Detroit 27. 

Don C. Weeks Dept. of Economic De- 
pc menge 110 Stevens T. Mason Building, 

ns 


ng 
Donald G. West, General Industrial Agent, 
Detroit. Toledo, Ironton Railroad Company, 
4 houn, Dearborn. 
William A. Young, Mgr., Real Estate Dept., 
Chrysler Cerporation, 341 Massachusetts 
Ave., Detroit 31. 


MINNESOTA 

First National Bank of St. Paul, Att. Rodney 
Q. Selby, St. Paul. 

F. C. Sempf, Megr., Ind. Dev., Northern Pa- 

cific Railwa y Company, Northern Pacific 

Building, “St. Paul 1. 

Edward B. Stanton, Vice Pres., Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, Northern Pa- 
cific Building, St. Paul, 


MISSISSIPPI 
O. Bradshaw, Director of Development 
a Mississippi Power & Light Company, 
Electric Build ng, Jackson. 


taseguns 

James D. Idol, Director, Dept. of Busingss 
& Administration, Missouri Div. of Re 
sources & Dev., Jefferson Building, Jeffer- 
son City. 

I, Selden Catlin, Vice President & General 
Manager, North Kansas City Development 
Co., 2101 Burlington, N. Kansas City 16. 

BR. S. Boston, Vice President, Alton & South- 
py ace 320 North Fourth St., St. 

uis 
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FOR LEASE 


a 1820 Cherokee St..'St. Louls 18]! ye PLANNED INDUSTRIAL AREA %& | MILE FROM AIRPORT 


. Louis, Snion Station, St. Louis 3. 
J.E | een, Megr., Industrial Development, New 35,000 sq. ft. warehouse building 
ieee | gs eee piles sotto . Brick Construction-Poured concrete gypsum roof 
E, Be mith Reed, Director, Industrial Devel- ; 
‘cqeent, Missouri "Pecite Railroad Com Dock Height truck and rail doors—16-ft. ceiling sprinklered 
ny, 210 North 13th St., St. Louis 3. Central Heating—Air-conditioned. office 
a ~~ om a a en bo 
phens. xec sst. rea Developmen 
we wi Executive Offices, Kansas City 33, Jean L. Anderson AMherst 6-307! 
Hiams, Dir. of Development, St. 
x ee, Railway, 215 Frisco 


nage Pt & Light Oo., Mr. G. S. c/o L. C. Fulenwider, Inc. 


Young, Director of Area elopment, P. O. ~ 
Box 679, Kansas City 41. Equitable Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


L. C. Fulenwider, Jr., Member, Society of Industrial Realtors 








NEBRASKA 


James L. y 2s De Northern om Gas 
Com: 2223 Dodge St.,. Omaha 1 
A. C. itter, Gen. Mer. of Properties, Union 
jAoenoed con Company, 1416 Dodge St. s 
aha 








NEW JERSEY 


Stanley B. Ash, 310 Union Ave., Delanco, 
Riverside. 

Frank Black, Manager, Real Estate Depart- 
ment, Mercer County Industrial Commis- 
sion, Court House, Trenton 10. 

Clayton §S. Cronkright, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., 80 Park Pl., Newark 1. 

De Wayne Nelson, Industrial Commissioner, 
Middlesex County Industrial Dept., County 
Record Bldg., New Brunswick, 


NEW YORK 


Emanuel §. Breslow, Port of New York Au- 
thority. 111 Eighth Ave., New York 11. 

C. W. Caldwell, Vice President, Rockland 
Light & Power Co., 10 North Broadway, 


Nyack. 

Lee L. Davis, panos Gas & Electric Serv- 
ice Co.. 30 ane mS. New York City. 
Harry H. Corporation of Trinity 
Church, m0 Trinity P New York City. 
William W. Gordon, Port of New York Au- 

thority, 111—8th Ave., New York 11. 
Alvin C. Hopkins, Mer. Ind. Dept., Del. 
Lackawanna & Wes R. R, Co., 140 
Cedar St.. New York. e 
William J. Jamieson, General Public Utili- 
ration, 67 Broad St., New York 4. 
Kells, West ge ® Electric Com- 
any. 50 Broad St., New York 4. 
William J. Marshall, Manager, Industrial 
Development, New "York Central System, 
466 Lexington Ave.. New York 17. 
R. BK. Rowland, Industrial Agent, Jersey Cen- 
tral Lines, 143 Liberty St., New York 6. : 
Once Con gS Central’ “Hudson Gas’ & rex oe DD 
ectric Corp uth Roa oughkeepsie. 
E. Mattson, Vice President, General Elec- DECATUR, ILLINOIS offers you 
nc Realty Corporation, 1 River Road, easy access to major markets. . . 


pg = pore | | | Lnols with an abundant skilled labor sup- 


Corpora ion. 1 River Rd., Schenectad y 5. i 
Richard F. Torrey, Director, Area Develop- ply in a small town atmosphere that 


ment Devt. Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- is ideal... 

poration, 300 Erie Blvd., West, Syracuse 2. 288,000 sq. ft. of modern one story 
floor space on 12 acres 

NORTH CAROLINA 14,360 sq. ft. of office space 


J W. York, York Industrial Center, Inc., ope e 
3016 Cameron St. Raleigh Ceiling heights from 14 ft. to 28 ft. 
Unlimited power, Bus Duct through- 
OHIO out, fluorescent lighting 
C. A. Thrasher, Gen. Supervisor of Area De- Railroad siding and truck loading 
velcp., Ohio on Company, 47 North dock 
oe a M Real Estate D H this d ai 
i oft lak er, anager, eal Estate De i i i 
pam ber, Manager, Real Estate De- eating and air distribution 
me. 1144 East Market St., Akron 16. ae 
John J. Dan, stenaRes. Industrial Develop- 
hh get ix At ay Contest System, 
erminal Tower, Clevelan 
The Procter & Gamble Company, J. S. Goed- CONSULT: S. N. TIDEMAN, JR., EXCLUSIVE AGENT 
del. Manager. Real Estate Dept., 301 E. 
Sixth St., Cincinnati 2. 
y C. Hartman, The Cieveland Electric Il- 
luminating Company, Clevela 


nd 1, 
ae fain” Railroad, Midland Build- J. J. HARRINGTON & Co. 
Ge Maser Gee, a ee INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PROPERTY 
Ave. S.W., Canton 2. (a KO) 1,00) SD OE Ol LOT NCO ME: 
Telephone Financia! 6-1322 


Firm Affiliate, Society of Industrial Realtors 
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OKLAHOMA 


Donald H. Anderson, Manager. Industrial 
Development Dept., Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, 321 North Harvey St., Okla- 
homa City. ‘ 

J. S. Babbitt, Sand Springs Railway Co., 
Sand Springs. 

J. E. Daley, Public Service Company of Okla- 
homa, Tulsa 2, 

Oklahoma Industries, Inc., Att. Oscar Mon- 
rad, First Nat’] Bank & Trust Co., Okla- 


homa City, 
OREGON 


D. J. Callahan, Manager of Properties, Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., 811 Pittock Block, 
Portland 5. 

George W. Clark, Industrial Agt., Southern 
Pacific Company, 731 Pacific Building, Port- 
land. 

Abe N. Hoss, Manager, Area Development, 
Portland General Electric Co., 621 S.W. Al- 
der St., Fortland 5. 

Spokane Portland & Seattle Railway Co., 


Robert A. Lawrence, General Industrial 
Agent, 1101 American Bank Building, Port- 


land. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Company, Att. 
Daniel L. Diehl, Dir., Area Dev., Area De- 
velopment Division, Allentown. . 

Donald N. Stocker, Area Development Divi- 
sion, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 910 
Hamilton St., Allentown. 

C. M. Fife, Manager, Area Development, West 
— Power Company, Cabin Hill, Greens- 

urg. 

Thomas W, Corbett, Pittsburgh & Shawmut 
Railroad, Shawmut Building, Kittanning. 

William H. Dennis, General Mgr., McKees 
Rocks Industrial Enterprises, Nichol Ave., 
McKees Rocks. 

C. W. Deeg, Megr., Area Dept. Dev., Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., 211 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 5. 

Beeber Gross. Real Estate Agent, Reading 
Company, Room 512, Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia 7. 








Fulton Industrial District 


Completely ready for you to set up 


tricity, gas, mains, sewers, paving, executive airport. 


Write for Free Brochure! 


ADAMS-CATES COMPANY, Realtors 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


201 Hurt Building ° 


Phone JA 2-5477 
Alvin B. Cates, Sr., Alvin B. Cates, Jr. 


your plant: phones, water, elec- 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 


... Members S.I.R. 




















Complete 
STATEWIDE REAL ESTATE 
Coverage in 
INDUSTRIAL, 
COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES 
SALES, LEASES 


INSURANCE—PROPERTY MANAGEMENT—LOANS 


Coldwell, Banker & Company, firm-affiliate member 
Society of Industrial Realtors, conducts a complete 
Real Estate Brokerage Business with eleven fully 
staffed offices throughout California; also in Phoenix, 


Arizona 


COLDWELL, BANKER & COMPANY 


REALTORS 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 
57 Sutter Street 
SUtter 1-5428 


OAKLAND 12 
425—I5th Street 
GLencourt 1-7300 


SACRAMENTO 14 
1009 Jay Street 
Gilbert |-1407 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
3018 Central Ave. 
AMherst 6-8445 


LOS ANGELES 17 
900 Wilshire Bivd. 
MAdison 6-061 1 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
1450—7th Ave. 
BEImont 2-91 13 


SAN FRANCISCO 27 


100 So. El Camino Real 


California 


LOS ANGELES 5 
4322 Wilshire Blvd. 
WEbster 8-311! 


366 West Portal Ave. 
OVerland 1|-6768 


SAN MATEO, CAL. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
9858 Wilshire Bivd. 
CRestview 4-681! 


Diamond 2-4313 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 
87 Stanford Shopping 
Center 
DAvenport |-0300 

















Francis X. McBrearty, Manager, Industrial 
Development, Reading Co., Reading Ter- 
minal, Philadelphia 7. 

Arthur J. Vonk, Mer., Industrial Develop- 
ment, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
Room 203, Penna. Station, Desk A, Phila- 
delphia 4, 

A. J. Baranick, Mgr., Industrial Development, 
New York Central System, Room 65, Ter- 
minal Annex, Pittsburgh 19. 

Rowland Brady, Vice Pres., Lawyers Title 
Company Agency, Fourth Ave. & Grant St., 
Pittsburgh 19. 

Jack G. Buncher, The Buncher Company, 835 
Shore Ave., Pittsburgh 12, 

Howard L, Donaldson, Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, 435 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh 19. 

A. R. Evans, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
3 Gateway Center, P. O. Box 2278, Pitts- 
burgh 30. 

J. F. Frank, Mgr., Real Estate, H. J. Heinz 
Company, 1062 Progress St., Pittsburgh 12. 

Stanley K. Harbison, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., Pennsylvania Station, Pittsburgh 22. 

R. B. Hood, Asst. to President, Bessemer & 
Lake Erie Railroad Co., Frick Building, 
P, O. Box 536, Pittsburgh 30. 

James L. Hursen, Traffic Mgr., Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia Railway Company, Pitts- 
burgh 22. 

John H. Kunkle, Jr., Union Title Guaranty 
Co., Frick Buliding, Pittsburgh 19. 

Fielding H, Lewis, Ind. Agent, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, 929 Oliver Building, Pitts- 


urgh. 

Frank B. Mahan, Duquesne Light Company, 
435 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh 19. —. 

Harold C. Millman, The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, Pennsylvania Station, Pitts- 
burgh 22. 

E. J. Smith, Jr., Manager, Industrial Devel- 
opment, Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad 

_Co., 1800 Frick Building, Pittsburgh 30. 

Edward E. Smuts, President, Regional In- 
dustrial Development Corporation, 1046 
_Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 19. 

Union Railroad Company, Paul S. Young, 
1802 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 30. 

John K. Webster, Loan Supervisor, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U. S., Room 885, 1 Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burg 22. 

Charles L, Yost, Manager, Industrial Develop- 
ment, The Peoples Natural Gas Company, 
Two Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22. 


TENNESSEE 


Union Planter National Bank, Att. W. Porter 
Grace, Box 387, Memphis 1. 


TEXAS 


David Bruton, Jr., President, Southwest In- 
dustrial Properties, Inc., 813—1st National 
Bank Building, Dallas. 

Trammell Crow, 425 South Field St., Dallas. 

William W, Renfro, Director, Industrial De 
velopment, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, 
Katy Building, Dallas 2. 

Randall D. Klein, Industrial Agent, St. Louis- 
Southwestern Railway Lines, 209 South 
Lamar St., Dallas 2. 

Angus G. Wynne, Jr., Pres., Great Southwest 

orporation, 3417 Gillespie St., Dallas. 

Ralph F. Breum, Vice Pres., Windsor Prop- 
erties, Inc., 2828 Southland Center, Dallas 1. 

The Fort Worth National Bank, Att. Gerald 
O. Barney, P. O. Box 2050, Fort Worth. 

Robert L. Dabney, Vice Pres., Houston Pipe 
Line Company, P. O. Box 1188, Houston 1. 

William A. Little, Industrial Commissioner, 
Houston Belt & Terminal Railroad, 
Union Station Building, Houston, 

W. P. Ludwig, Jr., Asst. Director, Industrial 
Development Department, Mo. Pacific Rail- 
road Company, Union Station, Houston 2. 

J. A. McCaul, Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Dallas. 

Joe B, Salmon, Jr., Pres., National Indus- 
tries Corporation, Nationa! Industries 
Building, 716 Young St., Dallas 2. 

George E. Scholibo, Assistant Industrial Com- 
missioner, Southern Pacific Railroad, 416 
Southern Pacific Building, Houston. 

H. H. Spragins, St. Louis-Southwestern Rail- 
way Lines, 1517 West Front St., Tyler. 

W. C. Windsor, Jr., Pres., Windsor Proper- 
ties, Inc., 2828 Southland Center, Dallas 1. 

George W. Wood, Industrial Agent, Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co., 1030 
Mercantile Securities Bldg., Dallas 1 


UTAH 
L. S. Swaner, Industrial Center, 1700 South 
Redwood Rd., Salt Lake City. 


r, 
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VIRGINIA 


John R, Walsh, Mgr., Industrial Department, 
Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation, 1111 
East Main St., Richmond. 


WASHINGTON 


Jerome T. Moore, Northern Pacific Railway 
Co., 919 Smith Tower, Seattle 4. 

Marcus E. Anderson, Manager, Port of Ta- 
coma Industrial Development District, P. O. 
Box 1612, Tacoma. 

. L, Sedgwick, Ind. Commissioner, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., 
6647 White Building, Seattle 1. 


HAWAII 


L. A. Hicks, President, Hawaiian Electric 
Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 2750, Honolulu 3. 





Salesman Affiliates 

Society members who are salesman 
affiliates are individuals with creditable 
records in the industrial field and who 
are associated with active members of 
SIR. This group includes: 





CALIFORNIA 

Norman al —- 533 E. Ocean Blvd., 
Long Bea 

Robert E. Dachiel, dr., J. G. Helm Company, 
2222 S. Broadway, Los An gles 7, 

Max B., Buerger, Coldwell, Haakes & Co., 900 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles py a 

James B. Elsner, 560 South San Pedro St., 
Los Angeles 13. 

Stephen F. Hinchliffe, Roy C. Seeley Com- 
pany, 824 Pacific Electric Bldg., Los An- 
geles 14. 

Cecil A. Burlander, J. W. Lewis Comaneny, 
560 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13 

John F. Porter, Coldwell, Banker & Company, 
1530 Statler Center, 900 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 17. 

Vincent B, Ruh, J. G. Helm Company, 2222 
South Broadway, Los Angeles 7. 

. 8. Steel, 621 South Hope St., Los Angeles. 

Cariton F. Thomas, 300 Rowan Building, 458 
South Spring St., Los Angeles 13. 

Carter Harrison, Bomberger Bros., 915 13th 
St., Modesto, 

Richard C. Croop, 369 15th St., Oakland 12. 

James W. Graves, — Banker & Co., 
425 15th St., Oakla 

Jess C, Wilson, dr., Colawen, Banker & Co., 
1009 J St., Sacrament 

ee E. Flanagan, vie Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco 

Robin Hood, Coldwell Banker & Company, 57 
Sutter St., San Francisco 4. 

Gordon T. Lisser, Coldwell, Banker & Com- 
pany, 57 Sutter St., San Francisco 4. 

Walter H. Shorenstein, 39 Sutter St., San 
Francisco. 


CANADA 


Charles R. McKirdy, Lounsbury & Louns- 
bury Ltd., 15 King St. West, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Ronald Demara, be Demara & Co., Ltd., 
372 Bay St., Toront 

Arthur M. hitetedter. “Shortill & Hodgkins, 
Ltd., 2189 Yonge St.. Toronto, Ontario 

James B. Hewitt, Shortill & Hodgkins, Ltd., 
2781 Yonge St., Toronto, 


COLORADO 


Jean L. Anderson, No. 9 Equitable Building, 
Dever. 


DELAWARE 
Myron W. Lockwood, 9 East 12th St., Wil- 
mington, 
FLORIDA 
James E. Hollenbeck, Jr., Studstill & Hollen- 
beck, Inc., 108 S. Olive Ave., West Palm 
Beach. 
GEORGIA 
Hubert T. Bolton, Sherman & Helmstreet, 
Inc., 801 Broad St., Augusta. 
ILLINOIS 


James E, Rice, Clearing Industrial District, 
Inc., 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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In the highly industrialized 
WHEELING, W. VA.—area—STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 
THOS. A. BARON S. I. R. 


Real Estate Investments 


COMMERCIAL—INDUSTRIAL—PROPERTIES 
The nation’s major companies as reference 
605 Riley Law Bldg. Wheeling, W. Va. 
CEdar 2-3540 














DOWNTOWN TAMPA. WELL LOCATED 20,000 SQ. FT. MASONRY WAREHOUSE, WITH 
RAILROAD SIDING, OFF-STREET PARKING, PRESTIGE LOCATION. IMMEDIATE 
OCCUPANCY. 


These 
Industrial Location Services 


are available to you... 


A COMPLETE INDUSTRIAL REALTY SERVICE. . . Over a quarter 
century of site selecting . . . erecting of plants, warehouses and office buildings. 
Purchasing, leasing and selling has qualified personnel of our industrial depart- 
ment to help you solve large or small industrial realty problems. We serve your 
needs throughout the entire West Coast of Florida. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN LONG TERM LEASE-BACK ARRANGEMENTS 

. Whether you now own or plan to build your own plant and/or warehouse, 
you can sell it through JAY HEARIN INC., Industrial Realtors, under a tax 
advantageous lease-back contract. Complete, confidential, analysis of your par- 
ticular set up can be had upon request. 


Alped 7. Hearin, S.I.R. 


ay Hearin, Inc. 


Realtore 





302 TAMPA STREET Phone 2-1861 TAMPA 2, FLORIDA 
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IOWA 
John T. Donahoe, Donahoe Investment Co., 
401-2 Fleming Bidg., Des Moines. 


LOUISIANA 
Gerald O. Pratt, 812 Pedrido St., 
leans 12. 


New Or- 


MARYLAND 
B. Franklin Hearn, III, Industrial Realty Co., 
‘Inc., ~s North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Leonard P. Patterson, Wm. Martien & Co., 
Inc., 1000 Mercantile Trust Bidg., Balti- 
more 2. 
Bayard H. Waterbury, Jr., 2441 North 
Charles St., Baltimore 18. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
John T. Fallon, R. M. Bradley & Co., 250 
Boylston St., Boston 16. 
wee C. Linnell, ? State St., Boston 9. 
— o F, Stockwell, R . M. Bradley & Co., Inc., 
oylston St oston 1) 
William ‘Kirby T Tee, C. W. Whittier & Bro., 
82 Devonshire St., Boston 9. 


MICHIGAN 

William J. Chesbrough, John A. Dodds Co., 
308 W. Lafayette, troit 26. 

David H. Dickerson, 2066 Penobscot Building, 
Detroit 20, 

Merrill F. Keltz, Homer Warren & Company, 
600 Dime Building, Detroit 26. 

Charles L. Sadler, Schostak Brothers & Co., 
10711 Puritan Ave., Detroit 38. 

Frederick W. Stussy, Homer Warren & Com- 
pany, 600 Dime Building, Detroit. 

Bruce I. Dutcher, 2016 Eastern Ave., S.E., 
Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA 
Harold C. Lyman, A. D. Strong Company, 938 
oe ag Bank ay oi Minneapolis. 
Charles 8. Schuler, D, Strong Company, 
938 Midland Bank Bide. Minneapolis. 
William H. Clapp, Clapp-Thomssen we. 
605 Minnesota Building, St. Paul 1 


MISSOURI 
Theodore R. P. Martin, Martin & Associates. 
220 North Fourth St., St. Louis. 
Eugene Pettus, Jr., William H. Harrison, 
Realtor, 407 N. 8th St., St. Louis 1. 


NEW JERSEY 


— A. Bilinkas, Frank H. Taylor & Son, 
Inc., 23 , | Harrison St., East Orange. 

Benjamin I . Goodstein, ‘David T. Houston, 
Inc., 200 Washington St., Newark 2. 

Lawrence J. Casey, J. Joseph Connor, 79 
Paterson St., Néw Brunswick. 


NEW YORK 


Robert Parke, 66 Niagara St., Buffalo. 

Henry L. Benel, Brown, Harris, Stevens, Inc., 
14 LA 47th St., New York 17 

Thomas RS Daly, "370 Lexington Ave., 


New 
York 





A, P Brown, Harris, Stevens, 
Inc., 14 East 47th St., New York 17, 
John S. Turnbull, Joseph P. Day, Inc., 7 Dey 
St.. New York %. 
Robert J. Barrett, Eagan Real Estate, Inc., 
205 Syracuse-Kemper Building, Syracuse 2: 


OHIO 


Tom H. Lang, Cragin, Lang, Free & Co., 650 
* oe City East Sixth Bldg., Cleveland 


Chas. H. Slayman, 650 Nat’! City East, 6th 
Bldg., Cleveland. 
Samuel W. Mason, 618 Madison Ave., Toledo. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
a on R. Jarrett, 26 South 7th St., Allen- 


Pn M. Axilbund, Lanard & Axilbund, 914 
Market Street Nat'l Bank Bidg., Phila- 
delphia 7. 

Jerome L, Bernstein, Albert J. Grosser Com- 
pany. 1518 Lewis Tower Building, Phila- 
delphia 2, 

Anthony D. Caruso, Albert J. Grosser Co., 
1518 Lewis Tower Building, Philadelphia 2) 

x? W. Dietsch, 1201 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 7. 

William P. Foley, Robert N. Jordan Com- 

3701 North Broad St., Philadelphia. 

Stanley M. Fried, Lanard & Axilbund, 914 
Market St., Philadelphia 7. 

Stanford M. Goldstein, Frank G. Binswanger, 
Inc., 1420 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2. 
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Charles Keenan, Frank G, Binswanger, 
Inc., 1490 Walnut’ St., Philadelphia. Phil 
a- 


larence Li pper, 1420’ Walnut St., 
ene 

William R. McCracken, Albert M. Greenfield 
& fond ‘pe, Walnut & Juniper St., Phila- 


Willian L oem, dr., 1616 Walnut St., Phil- 


adelphia 3. 
George J. Schoenfeld, Lionel caiman, 


Strouse, Greenberg & Company, 1525 Locus 


ae "Sane ine 
alter, Building, 3701 North 
Bread < St., Bhilade phia 40. 
= — E. Burroughs, 4300 Butler St., Pitts- 
ur 
William ra Green, J. Gumberg Company, 
427 Fourth Ave., e. Bitésbur h 19. 
Thomas J. McCaffrey, omas McCaffrey 
ee & 4300 Butler st. tue + 1, 
McElvany, Room 1 
Penn Place, . a 30. 
S. A. Sch 951 a Ave., Pittsburgh. 
R. Stewart Scott, Scott & McCune Company, 
828 Frick Building, Pittsburgh 19. 
— I, Thorpe, 951 Penn Ave., Pitts- 
UW 
Charles R. Wilson, Commonwealth Real Es- 
ite Company, 312 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 


R. Bruce Myers, 427 Broad St., Sewickley. 


TENNESSEE 


Edgar H. Bailey, E. 2. Bailey & Co., 128 
Monroe Ave., Memphis. 


Robert E, Horrell, Boyle Investment Com- 
pany, 42 South Second St., Memphis. 


TEXAS 
Jay D. Green, Henry S. Miller Co., 1712 
ommerce St., Dallas. 


Charles R. Morrison, Jr., Morrison & Mor- 
Enon. 467 Texas Nat’l. Bank Bldg., Hous- 


WISCONSIN 


-Richard E. Boerke, E. M. Boerke Organiza- 


tion, 611 North Broadway, Milwaukee 2. 
Members of the Board 


The members of the board of direc- 
tors of the Society represent a wide 
geographic distribution. The current 
list of the directors is as follows: 


Jack S. Mandigo, 777 East Washington Blvd., 
Los Angeles 21, California. 

Leroy D, Owen, 621 S. Hope St., Los Angeles 
14, California. 


Walter S. Bies, 369 Fifteenth St., Oakland, 
California. 


James O. Hodgkins, 2781 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Canada. 


E. Sanford Gregory, Van ew a Building, 
624 17th St., Denver 2, Colo 


Amos G. Hewitt, 205 Church ay — Haven 
10, Connecticut. 

Jay L. Hearin, Realtor, Post Office Box 1456, 
Tampa, Florida 

Robert J. Adelman, 100 W. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Erwin H. List, 231 South La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 


Douglas P. Wells, 38 S. Dearborn St. 


, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


tee tod 


teak 
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illiam Martien, Industrial Realty Co., Inc., 
wan North Charles St., Baltimore 18, Mary- 


land. 
Blakeley, Jr., Cabot, Cabot & 
Forbes, has ng 60 State St., Boston 9, Massa- 


—_— 
Roger C. Hubbard, 902 Ford Building, De- 
bes tod 2, jfichigan. 
artin, Martin & Associates, 220 
North fn om St? Louis 2, Missouri. 
Oharies E. Richardson, 317 N, Eleventh St., 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Thomas RB. Huston, Western Reousities Co., 
aun — 19th St., Omaha, Neb — 
Robeson, . B. beson & Son, 


Ce Cai Cooper St., Camden, New Jers rsey. 

Aime V Carkhuff » 744 Broad St., Newark, 
New “iersey 

= T ouston, David T. Houston Co., 
Inc., _ Washington St., Newark 2, New 


Jerse 

Pm L. Kamm, 744 Broad St., Suite 1101, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 

Ralph G. Gehwehenuerar, 744 Broad St., 

ewark 2, New B10 Le 

James H. Burns, 370 xington Ave., New 
York 17, New York 

Stanley S. Woolley, Horace S. Ely & or 
“ue cual Bie St., New York 5, Y. 

L. H. 650 National City East Sixth 
Building: “treveland, Ohio 

William B. West, Ostendorf-Morris company, 
33 Sate Square, Cleveland 13, Ohi 
ns * dio radley, Jr., 411 Michigan St., Toledo 2, 


R, "Wedtenen: 556 Frst Event Building, 
‘ekicteeee City. Oklahom: 
Harold B. Hess, Harold B. Hess & Company, 
= — 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Penn- 
vania 
rt J. Kahn, 1525 Locust St., Philadelphia 
2, Pennsylvania. 
Roland R. Randall, 1211 Chestnut St., Phila- 
deiphia, Pennsylvania, 
Thomas McCaffrey, Jr., 4300 Butler St., Pitts- 
— 1, Pennsylvania, 
P. Richter, United States Steel 


n Po William Penn Place, Pitts 
cor ‘ompe Pennsylvania. 


Benjamin Thorpe, 951 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 


Bethel T. Hunt, Jr., Memphis Realty Ce., 
616 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tennessee. 
John . Stemmons, Industrial Properties 
es segumamae 401 Davis Building, Dallas 2, 


Tom C. mg ym 613 Texas Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Houston 2 


Darnell. Davis, Darnell & Riley, 

1000 2nd Ave., Seattle 4, Washington. 

E. “wis — 611 N. Broadway, Milwaukee, 
consi: 


Regional Vice Presidents 


In order to have official representa- 
tion in each major area of the couniry, 
the Society each year names a group of 
regional vice presidents. These are the 
ones now serving in that capacity: 

J. G. Helm, J. G. Helm Company, 2222 S 
Broadway, Los Angeles 7, California. 


W. Douglas Morrison, Van Schaack & Co., 
624 17th St.. Denver 2, Colora 


do. 
Thad E., Murphey, Murphey, Taylor & Ellis, 
Inc., 488 Cherry St., Macon. Geo 


rgia. 
S. N. Tideman, o & de rrington & Com- 
pany, 22 West Monroe sc. Chicago 3, Iili- 


_ 

H. L. Calkins, H. L. Calkins Company, 3702 
Ingersoll, eat Moines 9, Iowa. 

Bichard B. Peirce, C. W. Whittier & Co., 82 
Devonshire St., ane 9, Massachusetts. 

Carl Rosman, Carl Rosman & Company. 3112 
Guardian Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 

Robert C. Saunders, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, 721 Locust St., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 

Frank D. Garibaldi, 7 River St., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

Clinton B. Snyder, C. B. Snyder Realty Co., 
Inc., 61 Newark St., Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Arthur J. McCann, 1250 E. Gun Hill Rd., New 
York 69, New York. 

as H. Lucke, Bullier & Bullier, 1214 

S. Bank Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon. 

cues J. Mitchell, C. J. Mitchell Co., Inc., 
2047 Locust St., "Philadelphia 3, Pennysl- 

vania. 

Howell H. Watson, 1521 Fidelity Union Life 
Building, Dallas 2, Texas. 
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With boundaries touching on five states, 
“West Virginia is strategically located 
close to four out of five of the nation’s 
largest market areas. And, inside a 500- 
mile radius from the geographical center 
of the state is concentrated more than 
half the population of the United States 
as well as over half of the national in- 
come. oe ee : ek be 


Spectacular complexes of chemicals manufacturing plants are a dominant part of 
West Virginia's industrial picture. Like a huge battleship with all lights aglow is 
this hugh faciiity of Union Carbide Chemical Company on Blaine Island in the Kanawha 
River at South Charleston. 


Mrginta Has New 


By Jouett Davenport 


The manufacture of glass also constitutes an important part of the West Virginia The rugged terrain of a great part of West Virginia pro- 
industrial scene, utilizing the state’s resources of glass sand. Shown is the glass vides scenes of unysual beauty, This is Hawks Nest near 
container division plant of Owens-Illinois Glass Company in Charleston, while the Ansted, overlooking the New River and its deep canyon. 
stacks in the foreground are those of the adjoining Libbey-Owens-Ford plant. Across Two thirds of the state’s area is covered in forests such 
the river is the northern terminus of the West Virginia turnpike. as these on the mountainsides. 
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i was one of those fine Indian Summer days when visi- 
bility is unlimited. Below us, moving past in a shifting 
pattern of colors and angles, was the highly varied topog- 
raphy of West Virginia, and even before the big airliner 
touched down at the Charleston airport we had gained a 
quick impression that West Virginia is an area of great 
and interesting contrasts. 


That impression was subsequently substantiated during 
the course of our closer look at the state as it is today. 
We saw teeming industrial complexes not far from the 
stillness of wooded mountains which have been little 
changed since the Indians stalked wild game there. We 
saw plants covering many acres of ground, literally shad- 
owing funny little rural stores decorated with chewing 
tobacco signs and notices of bargain items. 


In driving along the valleys of the Kanawha River and 
the great Ohio, we were impressed by the reserves of water 
to which West Virginia has access. We noted that these 


manager for the Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical’s Ravens- 
wood Plant: “Faced with unemployment, education and 
other problems common in varying degrees to all the 
states, it is understandably easy—in the urgency of the 
present—to misinterpret these signs in terms of West Vir- 
ginia’s future and to overlook the tremendous progress 
of the past.” 


The Employment Picture 


Some of the unemployment in the coal industry resulted 
from layoffs caused by the steel strike. But, generally 
speaking, there has been for some time a downtrend in 
the number of coal workers on the job. According to State 
Senator Howard Carson of Fayetteville, most of the cur- 
rent unemployed are casualties of mechanization or the 
loss of coal markets to other fuels. Also, some old and 
depleted mines have recently been closed. 


At any rate, the over-all result has been the develop- 


Impetus For Growth 


river valley locations have attracted some of the nation’s 
biggest operations in the chemicals and metals fields, as 
well as in many others. 

We saw, too, strategically placed electric generating 
plants, and we saw railroad and highway rights of way, 
representing remarkable feats of engineering and ingenu- 
ity, sliced through tortuous hill country. 

Then, still aware of the contrasts, we drove through 
some of the major coal mining areas. We learned that 
while West Virginia continues to lead the nation in pro- 
duction of high-grade bituminous coal—as it has for 
more than a quarter century—unemployment in these 
areas is a current problem. 

However, paradoxical as it might seem, in this case 
the problem may be regarded as something of an asset. 
In the first place it has moved the West Virginia citizenry 
to organize all the way from the community to the state 
level to take positive action toward alleviating the situation. 
Secondly, it means that West Virginia has immediately 
available a good supply of skilled labor tor the prospective 
plant builder. 

With those thoughts in mind, let’s take a look at the 
whole picture in West Virginia, and the major facets 
within that picture, to evaluate the extensive plus factors 
in relation to the problem. 

As expressed by Carl Sullivan, works public relations 
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ment in West Virgina of a substantial labor surplus. This 
is reflected in figures we obtained in a visit to the state’s 
Department of Employment Security. The department’s 
Research and Statistics Division’s estimates showed that 
the percentage of unemployment, in relation to the total 
labor force in individual areas, varied from 7.3 per cent 
to as high as 29.7 per cent. 

All these areas, obviously, need and want new industry. 
And, with help at the state level, they are going all out 
in their efforts to attract new and diversified enterprises. 

In this connection, Insurance Executive Hulett C. Smith 
of Beckley observed that it’s a case of “putting priorities 
and values back in line” and stressed that West Virginia 
needs greater emphasis on recreation, tourism and forestry, 
where present resources can be utilized to greater ad- 
vantage. 

The particularly good opportunities open for develop- 
ment of additional forest industries will be considered in 
detail later in this report. 

Insofar as the surplus worker situation is concerned 
Director Don Crislip of the West Virginia Industrial & 
Publicity Commission emphasized that “this supply of 
trained people, immediately available for work, constitutes 
one of the greatest attractions we have for industry to 
come to West Virginia.” 

The adaptability of West Virginia’s workers is illustrated 
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in the experience of Norbute Corporation’s Metalab plant 
at Beverly near Elkins. The plant was established two 
years ago with initial employment of 75 persons. There 
are now 250 local workers employed, and 50,000 square 
feet of work space has been added to the facility. 

Says Plant Manager John P. Russo: “It was expected 
that the labor supply would be of such a caliber that a 
training period would be necessary, and it was calculated 
that before we reached the competitive level in our indus- 
try, insofar as quality of production was concerned, that 
at least a year would be required. I am delighted to say 
that it took us just about half that time to arrive at a point 
in production which made us competitive with others in 
the industry.” 

He added: “Plants locating in our state are not taking 
a calculated risk, but are assured that good management 
can find capable and qualified labor which, when com- 
bined, give as much chance for success in this state as in 
any other part of the country.” 

On the satistical side of the total employment picture, 
the Department of Employment Security’s figures listed 
the number of nonagricultural workers on the job as of 
September, 1959, at 459,500. This was 4 per cent above 
the figure of 455,500 for August but 9.4 per cent under 
the total of 468,900 recorded in September, 1958. 

How coal has influenced this may be seen in the fact 
that during the 12-month period the number of workers 
engaged in bituminous mining went from 63,300 to 59,600, 
a drop of 9.1 per cent. 

In manufacturing alone, there were 127,700 workers 
on the job in September, up from 126,900 in August and 
3.3 per cent higher than the figure for a year previous. 
This increase has resulted in part from the new manufac- 
turing enterprises that West Virginia has gained during 
the past year. 


Coal—Still a Black Diamond 

Despite the present difficulties in coal mine employment 
in West Virginia, coal remains, of course, as one of the 
principal foundations of the nation’s industrial economy. 
Since this is true, and since West Virginia is preeminent as 
the source for the nation’s coal supply, it is a virtual cer- 
tainty that in the long range picture coal will remain a 
dominant factor in the state’s economy and probably pro- 
vide the basis for whole new industries utilizing yet-to-be 
discovered uses for this versatile mineral. 

Currently, coal is being used more and more extensively 
as a raw material from which such primary products as 
coke, coke oven gas, tar, light oil and ammonia are ex- 
tracted. 

These are being converted, in turn, into hundreds of 
diverse substances in successively higher steps of proces- 
sing and refining. Some of these products, which bear no 
resemblance to coal, include drugs, textiles, plastics, food 
flavoring and coloring, and literally hundreds of chemical 
intermediates. 

One of the more recent developments is the finding of 
certain rare minerals in commercial quantities in coal. 
Nearly two-thirds of all the basic elements have been 
found in recoverable form and quantity in West Virginia 
coals. 

Over the past 10 years coal production in the state has 
averaged nearly 140 million tons a year, or about a third 
of the total national output. 
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A remarkable fact is that mineable coal is present in 
44 of West Virginia’s 55 counties, and 28 of these counties 
have more than a billion tons each of coal reserves! 

Estimates now are that statewide the recoverable reserve 
is around 110 billion tons. This is enough to last more than 
800 years at the present rate of production. It is thus ap- 
parent that West Virginia is capable of producing enough 
coal to satisfy any forseeable demands for generations to 
come. 


Petroleum, Gas Important 


Although West Virginia’s output of petroleum and na- 
tural gas, which was begun on a commercial scale a cen- 
tury ago, is today far less than it was at its peak in years 
past, the oil and gas industry remains as an important 
segment of the state’s economy. 

Annual production of natural gas now averages around 
180 billion cubic feet, while output of oil runs between 
two and three million barrels annually. Peak gas produc- 
tion was reached in 1917 when the total output was 308 
billion cubic feet, while peak oil production was 16 million 
barrels in 1900. 

It is expected that the current rate of production will be 
maintained for some years to come, as machinery is con- 
stantly being improved to permit deeper drilling, and new 
methods are‘ being developed to assure fuller recovery. 

Also, an important development in the gas industry in 
West Virginia has been the use of depleted gas and oil 
fields as underground storage areas. Supplementing local 
supplies, gas is pumped in from the Southwest during the 
off-season into exhausted oil and gas strata where it is 
kept in storage until needed. Industry thus can be assured 
of a steady supply of gas at all times. 


Top Companies Are Here 


The inherent strength of West Virginia’s industrial econ- 
omy is reflected directly by the great number of leading 
companies which have already taken advantage of the 
state’s various locational plus factors. 

These include—and this-is just a sample—such names 
Corning Glass, Allied Chemical Corporation, Koppers, 
International Nickel, Food Machinery & Chemical, Good- 
year, Kaiser, American Cyanamid, Union Carbide, Mon- 
santo, Sylvania, Goodrich, Gulf, Westinghouse, Owens- 
Illinois Glass, Wheeling Steel, Borg-Warner, American 
Viscose, Continental Can, Weirton Steel, Du Pont, Car- 
borundum, Union Carbide and Carbon, Celanese, and 
so on. 

During the past 10 years alone industrial investment 
in West Virginia has totaled more than $2 billion, and 
figures compiled by the research department of I.D. show 
that just during 1959 there were 21 important new plants 
announced for West Virginia. 

Since many of these manufacturing facilities, particular- 
ly the long-established ones, produce only basic materials, 
the opportunities for development of enterprises manufac- 
turing end products are particularly good in West Vir- 
ginia. 

Outstanding among the new big plants is the Kaiser 
Ravenswood operation, a huge facility which cost in excess 
of $200 million. Located on an Ohio River site of over 
3,000 acres, the Ravenswood works is a rolling mill bas- 
ically producing aluminum plate, sheet and foil and mill 
products which are in turn sold to independent manu- 
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During the past 10 years the production of coal in West Virginia 
has averaged 140 million tons a year, or about a third of the total 
national output. Coal is present in 44 of the state's 55 counties, and 
it is estimated that 28 of these counties have more than a billion tons 
each of coal reserves. At Gary is this coal preparation plant of the 
United Stotes Steel Company. 


facturers who produce a wide range of consumer and end 
products. 

In discussing why this location was chosen for the Kaiser 
plant, Mr. Sullivan asserted that “West Virginia is singu- 
larly blessed” in having such vital factors as: “1. Prox- 
imity of the largest market; (2) advantageous geograph- 
ical relations in product flow from sources of raw materials 
through finished goods; (3) availability of inexpensive 
power in proximity to fuel sources; (4) availability of 
labor on both a qualitative and quantitative basis; (5) 
diversified types of transportation and (6) availability of 
easily developed sites.” 

Comments from other executives in various parts of the 
state are right in line with Mr. Sullivan’s views on the 
advantages of West Virginia. 

In answering a question concerning the phenomenal 
growth of the Kusic-Haines Manufacturing Company oper- 
ation at Weirton, President Samuel Kusic said the contrib- 
uting factors have been “a ready supply of metal, an 
adaptable labor force, good transportation facilties, and 
cooperation of the town and its people. These certainly 
bespeak the opportunities that exist for the metalworking 
industry in West Virginia.” 

E. M. Robinson, vice president and sales manager of 
United States Stamping Company, Moundsville, had this 
to say: “To accomplish our growth we have had the as- 
sistance of loyal employees, excellent transportation facil- 
ities, and easily accessible markets. In our opinion, the 
State of West Virginia is the ideal location for the manu- 
facture of any product, for in addition to the above named 
features, there is a wealth of raw materials available.” 


Another Moundsville executive, President William M. 
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The Ravenswood plant of Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Company is 
an Ohio River site totaling more than 3,000 acres and was built at 
a cost of more than $200 million. The plant is a rolling mill and reduction 
plant producing aluminum plate, sheet and foil, and mill products. The in- 
dependent manufacturers which buy these products produce a wide 
range of finished metal goods. 


Bloyd of the Kleeson Company, declared: “We have here 
in West Virginia as good a labor supply as I know. Our 
people are educated, honest and as fair as any. In fact, 
I think from an industrial point of view, we are second 
to none.” 

Interwoven Stocking Company has two locations in the 
state, at Martinsburg and Berkeley Springs, and James A. 
Power, vice president and director of manufacturing, says 
that at both these places “we have an adequate labor sup- 
ply of intelligent, cooperative native born labor. We have 
adequate rail and truck transportation facilities. We enjoy 
the good will and support of the community, and the gov- 
ernment, local and state, is cooperative and reasonable.” 

At Wheeling, W. Angus MacIntyre of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., observed that with “the combination of 
nearness to raw materials and shorter travel distances to 
the customers, we have been able to give our customers 
much better service. We have found this area to have a 
very adequate supply of labor . . . our acceptance by the 
community has been outstanding. A very fair property 
tax rate and a good gas rate have contributed rather heav- 
ily to good economical operations in Wheeling.” 

One of the biggest new operations to be announced for 
West Virginia is the Montecatini plastics plant to be near 
Huntington. As initial construction got under way in late 
fall of 1959, the company announced that production ca- 
pacity will be more than doubled—from 11 million to 25 
million pounds annually—over what was originally 
planned. To be completed in 1961, the $10 million plant 
will employ between 150 and 200 persons. 


At Martinsburg, in the Eastern Panhandle, Corning 
Glass Works is building a multimillion-dollar unit which 
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will employ 450 workers in the manufacture of cooking 
utensils. The plant, with 244,000 square feet of space, is 
expected to be in operation by the summer of 1960. 

Union Carbide, with a chemical plant complex so big 
at Charleston that you are literally startled when you‘see 
it for the first time, is adding a new plant at nearby In- 
stitute to produce a new type of insecticide. The highly- 
automated operation will employ about 100 persons when 
completed in the Fall of 1960. In addition to the manufac- 
turing facilities, Union Carbide has at Charleston a new 
Technical Center which is one of the finest such installa- 
tions in the nation. The Center now consists of 12 buildings 
covering 15 acres of floor space, forming a nearly self- 
sufficient Science City for the company’s 2,200 scientists, 
engineers and supporting personnel. 

Early additions to the Center will be a new plastics 
fibers laboratory and expansions of other facilities already 
there. 

The few examples of major new growth programs being 
made by established industry in West Virginia are a clear 
indication of the faith that the company executives have 
in the state and in the continuing expansion of their mar- 
kets. 


Adjacency to Markets 


As you gathered from the sample of comments made by 
industrialists here, West Virginia’s location in relation 
to the principal metropolitan market areas of the nation 
is a factor of major consideration. 

Take a look at a map of the United States, and you will 


OF THE 100 LARGEST CITIES IN THE U. S. 
THESE ARE WITHIN 500 MILES OF W. VA. 


New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Baltimore, Md, 
Cleveland, O, 
Washington, D. C. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Newark, N. J. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Columbus, O. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Rochester, N._Y. 
Toledo O. 

Jersey City, N. J. 
Akron, O. 
Providence, R. I. 
Dayton, O. 
Richmond, Va. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Youngstown, O. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Flint, Mich. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Albany N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Gary, Ind. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


_ Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Erie, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 


_ Trenton, N. J. 


Scranton, Pa. 


_ Knoxville, Tenn. 


Camden, N. J. 
Canton, O. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Peoria, Ill. 


“Wilmington, Del. 


Reading, Pa. 


Allentown, Pa. 
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notice that West Virginia, with its very odd shaped bound- 
aries, touches on Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. 


And, within a radius of 500 miles from the state’s geo- 
graphical center are four out of five of the biggest market 
areas—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit. — 
Within this circle resides more than half the nation’s 
population which earns considerably more than half the 
national income. 


Since, with the exception of the Northern Panhandle, 
West Virginia is located below the Mason and Dixon line, 
and its cities are relatively small and well dispersed, the 
state offers an escape from the congestion and high costs 
associated with metropolitan areas. Yet, many sections of 
the state are within a few hours of the biggest centers by 
highway and rail. 

In your further study of the map, you will see that West 
Virginia’s northern-most point is north of Pittsburgh; its 
easternmost point is east of Buffalo; its southernmost 
point is south of Richmond, and its westernmost point is 
west of Cleveland. 


It is an interesting fact that the Ohio River, forming 
the boundary with Ohio for 277 miles, is owned entirely 
by West Virginia to its western low-water mark. The West 
Virginia section of the Ohio Valley is the center of one of 
the nation’s fastest-growing industrial regions. 

The state itself, with its huge industrial output, consti- 
tutes a big market. 

Within West Virginia, as reported in the 1959 Blue 
Book of Southern Progress, there are 111,600 active es- 
tablishments, including farming operations, with a total 
output value in 1958 of $8.3 billion. The latter total com- 
pared with $6.9 billion in 1954 and $5.5 billion in 1947. 

A further breakdown of the figures shows that the 2,000 
manufacturing establishments had an output value of $2.4 
billion, up from $2.2 billion in 1954 and $1.3 billion in 
1947. 

Total consumer income in West Virginia in 1958 
amounted to more than $3 billion, while the per capita 
income listed in the Blue Book was $1,565. 

Consumer purchases for the year in the state came to 


$2.4 billion, and per capita purchases amounted to $1,218 
for the year. 


The Transportation Network 


Despite the irregular terrain characteristic of much of 
West Virginia, its network of primary and secondary 
roads extends even into remote areas. In driving westward 
from Charleston we noticed extensive work on the; mam- 
moth Federal Interstate Highway project. Literally moun- 
tains of earth are being moved to create the new right of 
way all along the distance from Charleston to Huntington 
which will be part of a transcontinental route. Work also 
is under way on the West Virginia part of the north-south 
route that will extend northward from Charleston to such 
centers as Akron and Cleveland. 

Intersecting the north-south route will be another cross- 
country superhighway which bisects the northern Pan- 
handle at Wheeling on a route extending westward from 
Philadelphia and Washington. Bisecting the eastern Pan- 
handle will be the route that goes from New York City 
southward and on to New Orleans. 

Currently helping speed traffic through the rough coun- 
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Immense quantities of chemicals and oil are shipped by barge on the Kanawha Rivers. Altogether, the Ohio and three of its tributaries, the Monon- 
gahela, the Great Kanawha and the Big Sandy rivers, provide 378 miles of navigable waters within West Virginia. These link up with Pittsburgh 
to the north, and with the Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico to the South. Shown is a coal barge moving on the Kanawha near Charleston. 


OOF 


«2 | 
One of West Virginia's largest plants is the huge operation of the Weirton Steel Company Division of National Steel Corporation. It is located 
at Weirton, high in the Northern Panhandle. Like chemicals, the production of steel and other metals constitutes one of the most important of 


West Virginia's basic industries. 
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try of the southern part of the state is the 88-mile West 
Virginia Turnpike between Charleston and Princeton. 

Altogether, there are 31,346 miles of primary and sec- 
ondary roads linking every county with principal arteries 
leading directly to important market areas. 

Since coal has been for so many years a dominant factor 
in the state’s economy, and is a bulk item that has to be 
moved almost entirely by rail, the railroad network in 
West Virginia has been well dispersed. Thus heavy indus- 
try can find a location served by rail at strategic points all 
over the area. 


There are seven Class I railroads and 16 smaller lines 
with 3,692 miles of mainline trackage serving West Vir- 
ginia. The Class I lines include the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Monongahela, New York Central, 
Norfolk & Western, Pennsylvania, and Western Maryland. 

These and the smaller lines reach into virtually every 
section of West Virginia, providing speedy transportation 
links to markets throughout the nation. 

Major airline service is provided to nine West Virginia 
cities, while 22 other communities have licensed airports 
which offer charter service and landing facilities. 

The Charleston Airport is the largest and, certainly, the 
most remarkable. It is perched on a man-made plateau 
above the city, and you have the thrill when flying out of 
there of finding yourself about a thousand feet up a few 
seconds after being airbourne. The downhill trip from 
there by bus to the heart of the city is only a matter of 
minutes. 

The Ohio River and three of its tributaries; the Monon- 
gahela, the Great Kanawha and the Big Sandy, provide 
378 miles of navigable waters within the state, linking up 
with Pittsburgh to the north and with the Mississippi and 
Gulf of Mexico to the South. 

The importance of river transportation in the area is 
readily obvious when you see the heavy amount of barge 
traffic moving along these streams continuously. 


An Ample Water Supply 


Besides providing transportation, these and other rivers 
give West Virginia ample water for a vast expansion of 
water-using industry. 

While the Ohio drains the state on the west, the Po- 
tomac River drains it on the east. There are also numer- 
ous other streams, a total of 32 of these having drainage 
areas in excess of 250 square miles each. 

The annual rainfall in West Virginia averages 44 inches, 
with the heaviest precipitation occuring in the Spring and 
early Summer when it is most needed. 

The rivers serve as sources of municipal water supply, 
provide large quantities of cooling and processing water 
for industry, and also serve for the dilution of regulated 
municipal and industrial waste. 

Supplementing the abundant surface water, wells in 
many sections of West Virginia give a steady supply of 
ground water. Some of this is used both by community 
water systems and by industry. 

Studies show that an underground pool extends the 
length of the Ohio River, and as far as the surveys can 
determine, the supply of ground water in that area is 
almost limitless. This is of particular importance to the 
many industries which require better quality and cooler 
water in their processing than surface sources can provide. 
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With an average depth of less than 80 feet, some of the 
principal wells here have flows of between 100 and 1,000 
gallons a minute. 

Additional reserves of water result from the three major 
water conservation and flood control dams in West Vir- 
ginia. These are the Bluestone Dam at Hinton, the Tygart 
Valley Dam at Grafton and the Sutton Dam at Sutton. 

Important, too, in the conservation and utilization of 
the water resources is a state-wide program of pollution 
control and abatement conducted by the West Virginia 
Water Resources Commission. 

This commission is set up to furnish data on stream flow 
and water analysis, to advise where adequate water is 
available and to provide information and help on waste 
treatment or disposal problems. 


3.650 Million Kilowatts of Power Available 


In the electric power generating picture West Virginia’s 
coal is again the all-important item. The big generating 
plants are located literally on top of vast coal deposits, 
and this ready availability of fuel coupled with some of 
the world’s most efficient power plant designs means de- 
livery of power at minimum cost. 

This fact is attested to by the Kaiser aluminum plant at 
Ravenswood. The production of aluminum requires tre- 
mendous amounts of electricity, and Kaiser purchases its 
power from a private utility at rates competitive with the 
cheapest hydroelectric power available in other parts of 
the country. 

During recent years the electric utility industry in West 
Virginia has had the most rapid and consistent growth of 
any segment of the economy. Generating capacity has 
been expanded to almost six times its 1941 size, with total 
capability of the state’s electric utility plants standing now 
at 3.650 million kilowatts. 

Delivery of power in the state is over a network of 
transmission lines operating at voltages up to 345,000. 
Interconnections between all of the utility systems in the 
state and with other large systems in the East, Midwest 
and South greatly enhance the dependability of West Vir- 
ginia’s power supply. With present facilities and planned 
additions to generating facilities in the state, any industry 
locating in West Virginia is assured of ample power for 
current and future requirements. 

Power is supplied in the northern and central parts of 
the state by Monongahela Power Company, while the east- 
ern Panhandle is served by the Potomac Light and Power 
Company. Both these companies are affiliates of the West 
Penn Electric System. 

In the southern part of the state electricity is provided 
by the Appalachian Power Company which is a part of 
the Americal Electric Power System. Another affiliate of 
the latter, the Wheeling Electric Company, operates in 


the Northern Panhandle. 


The Greenbrier Valley and other southeastern West 
Virginia areas are served by the Virginia Electric and 
Power Company. 


Equitable Tax Structure 

You will find in looking at the tax structure in West 
Virginia that the system is based upon the theory that 
every taxpayer should share equally and proportionately 
in the support of necessary government services. 


Noteworthy, of course, is the fact that no income tax, 
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EXAMPLES OF TAX LOADS FOR INDUSTRIES 
OF VARYING SIZES 


The two major taxes on industry in West Vir- 
ginia are a Business and Occupation Privilege Tax and 
Ad Valorem or Property Tax. Here are some examples 
to show the effect of each on manufacturing industries 
of varying sizes: 


BUSINESS AND OCCUPATION PRIVILEGE TAX 


(Rate is 40 cents on $100 of value of products 
with some deductions allowable) 


Gross Effective 
Production Tax Rate 


Amount 
Value Per Cent 


of Tax 
None 





$ 12,500 None 
100,000 | 035 


$ 350 
1,000,000 4 


10,000,000 39,950 


Plant 
Property 
$ 100,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 





and expenses, are allowed 40 per cent for depreciation, 
obsolescence and shrinkage. 


Outlook in Forestry 

Ranking second to coal as a natural resource—and one 
that could take up a considerable amount of the slack in 
employment—are the vast forest reserves of West Virginia. 

Concerning the possibilities for further development, 
Warden M. Lane, Conservation Commission Director, has 
this to say: “Properly managed, West Virginia’s 10 million 
acres of forest lands could supply employment to 25,000 
workers. These woodlands could, under proper protection 
and management, stabilize our decreasing populations 
which are shifting from the farm counties. And, harvested 
according to a forestry plan, the lumber supply from these 
woodlands could continue until the end of time.” 

Actually, two thirds of the state’s land area is covered 
in trees. The annual income from lumber products is in 
excess of $100 million now, providing pay totaling $43 
million a year to some 13,000 woods workers. 

Mr. Lane added: “There is no reason that such income, 
employment and lumber products could not be doubled 
were forest owners to accept management aimed at a ‘sus- 
tained yield crop’ rather than at a ‘one cut and get out’ 
proposition. 

“This state has no greater asset than her forests, for 
upon them depend our water supply, our soil, hunting and 
fishing, and every single water-using industry in West 
Virginia.” 

Among the current products being made from forest 
resources are dimension stock, flooring, plywood and 
veneer, furniture, pallets and mill work items all of which 
could be produced in much larger quantities. 

West Virginia’s timber is predominently hardwood with 
oak (red, white and chestnut) making up about 54 per 
cent; yellow poplar, 21 per cent; maple, beech and yellow 
birch, 15 per cent; conifers, 6 per cent, and others, 4 
per cent. 
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West Virginia's Agriculture 


Along with the great forests, West Virginia has im- 
portant farm areas well distributed over all parts of the 
state. 

There are actually 68,583 individual farms being oper- 
ated in West Virginia. These offer good opportunities for 
the development of industries manufacturing farm goods 
and plants to process agricultural products. 

Of greatest importance on the state’s farms are livestock 
and livestock products, as these account for three out of 
every four dollars of cash farm income. Other leading 
products in West Virginia are poultry, fruit and veg- 
etables. 

The four major agricultural sections of the state, from 
a marketing standpoint, are the Ohio Valley, the central 
tier of counties, the Eastern Panhandle, and the Greenbrier 
area which includes several counties in the southeastern 
part of the state. 

Since many of West Virginia’s farms are small, they 
can be operated on a part-time basis. This leaves a number 
of rural people available for work in mills and factories, 
which further enhances the opportunities for growth of 
farm oriented industry. 


Other Resources 


A resource which has played an important part in the 
development of West Virginia’s Ohio and Kanawha valleys 
into two of the world’s leading chemical manufacturing 
areas is salt. 

This basic material, from which a great variety of chem- 
icals are produced, is found deep underground in vast 
lakes of concentrated brines and huge beds of rock salt. 

One deposit of rock salt in West Virginia, averaging 
100 feet in thickness, occurs under the surface over a wide 
area of the northern part of the state. 

Wells are driven into these deposits, and then the salt. 
in the form of brine, is pumped to the surface. 

Another resource abundant in West Virginia is lime- 
stone which is found in almost unlimited quantities in the 
eastern part of the state. Limestone has extensive use in 
the construction industry, as well as many other applica- 
tions, and the prospects for further development of this 
mineral in West Virginia are extensive. 

Also found in virtually unlimited quantities are glass 
sands, clay and shale, and sand and gravel. 

Much of West Virginia’s great glass industry is supplied 
with glass sand of unusually fine quality which is found 
in the eastern part of the state. Other deposits occur in 
the Monongahela Valley. 

Among the outstanding producers of glass in West Vir- 
ginia are Owens-Illinois and Libbey-Owens-Ford whose 
huge plants are dominant parts of the industrial scene at 
Kanawha City. 

Clay and shale deposits are well distributed throughout 
the state, while major sources for sand and gravel are 
streambeds of navigable rivers and terrace and flood plain 
deposits. 


“Radio Astronomy Center" 

A new and important factor which has recently put the 
spotlight on West Virginia is the world’s largest radio 
telescope now under construction on a site near Sugar 
Grove in Pendleton County. 

Navy Captain Frank C. Tyrrell, resident officer in charge 
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A particularly interesting aspect of West Virginia's industrial picture is that the state has available underground sites for industry, and Governor 
Underwood has urged that the possibility of utilizing such sites be carefully explored by defense-minded industry. Here a group of government 


and industry men look over a possible underground factory site in an ab 


exist in the state's limestone regions. 


of the project, envisions that the installation will make 
eastern West Virginia “the major radio astronomy center 
of the world.” 

When it goes into full operation in 1962, the Navy facil- 
ity will have about 335 military personnel and 100 civilian 
scientific and research personnel, in addition to 100 civilian 
maintenance workers. The payroll will total approximately 
$1 million annually. 

While the exact type of work the telescope will depend 
in large part upon what discoveries it makes in the uni- 
verse, Captain Tyrrell explained, it is expected to provide 
important research in communications and navigation. 
It also will “‘attempt to solve some of the mysteries of crea- 
tion and the size and complexities of the universe.” 

The Naval officer said the telescope will have a range 
of 28 million light years. By comparision, the huge optical 
telescope at Mt. Palomar, California, is being enlarged 
to give it a range of two million light years. 

The Sugar Grove installation will consist of two areas— 
the operations and control center where the telescope will 
be located, and a support facility area about four miles 
away where personnel will live. 

Building of the telescope itself, which will be 600 feet 
in diameter, was compared by one technician to putting 
Yankee Stadium on hinges. The entire project will cost 
$76 million. 

In addition to this facility, the National Science Founda- 
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mine near Greer. A number of other such facilities 


tion has built a civilian radio astronomy center at Green 
Bank about 30 miles away. 


The School System 

Well distributed through West Virginia’s 44 counties 
are 2,726 elementary schools which have a total of close 
to 300,000 pupils enrolled. The 119 junior high schools 
have 41,845 pupils, while 123,000 are enrolled in the 252 
high schools. 

This means that wherever you may locate a manufactur- 
ing or commercial facility your children and those of your 
employees in West Virginia will have access to adequate 
primary and secondary schools. 

In the field of higher education the state has 18 degree 
granting institutions. Ten of these are state-supported, and 
eight are private or denominational. 

West Virginia University at Morgantown is the hub of 
the state-supported system. The university has a graduate 
school, as well as colleges and schools in all the major arts 
and sciences. 

The recently completed Medical Center at the university, 
recognized as one of the outstanding establishments of its 
kind in the nation, houses the institution’s facilities for 
the teaching of medicine, dentistry, nursing and pharmacy. 

Other degree-granting public institutions include Blue- 
field State College, Bluefield; Concord State College, 
Athens; Fairmont State College, Fairmont; Glenville State 
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The hub of West Virginia's state-supported degree-granting educational institutions is West Virginia University at Morgantown, It has a graduate 
school, as well as colleges and schools in all the major arts and sciences. This is the basic science building of the University’s new Medical Cen- 
ter. The latter is a multimillion-dollar installation which will provide facilities for courses in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy and nursing. 


College, Glenville: Marshall College, Huntington; Shep- 
herd College, Shepherdstown; West Liberty State College, 
West Liberty; West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery, and West Virginia State College, Institute. 
Another state supported school is Potomac State College 
of West Virginia University, a junior college at Keyser. 

The private and denominational schools include Alder- 
son-Broaddus College, Philippi; Beckley College, Beckley ; 
Bethany College, Bethany; Davis & Elkins College, Elkins; 
Morris Harvey College, Charleston; Salem College, Salem: 


West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon; Whee- 


ling College, Wheeling; DeSales Heights Visitation Acad- 
emy, Parkersburg; Greenbrier College for Women, Lewis- 
burg; Greenbrier Military School, Lewisburg; Linsley 
Military School, Wheeling; Mason College of Music and 
Fine Arts, Inc., Charleston, and Mont De Chantal Acad- 
emy. Wheeling. 


West Virginia's Attractions 


Every season of the year provides opportunities for 
many types of sports and recreation in West Virginia. 

Further, the state is a place of impressive natural beauty, 
highlighted by rolling mountains, green forests and broad 
and fertile valleys. 

The highest state east of the Mississippi River, West 
Virginia has an average elevation of 1,500 feet above 
sea level. It has a variable climate, with four distinct 
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seasons, and there are also wide variations within the state. 

In recent years the state has become particularly popular 
with bow hunters, seeking deer and small game, and it is 
now one of the few states south of the Mason-Dixon line 
offering skiing on a commercial basis. This sport is be- 
coming increasingly popular. 

In communities throughout the state, both large and 
small, there are parks, picnic areas, swimming pools, golf 
courses and other facilities for healthful outdoor activity. 
High schools, colleges and various organizations offer such 
spectator sports as baseball, football and basketball. 

There are also four horse racing tracks. These are 
Wheeling Downs at Wheeling, Waterford Park near Ches- 
ter, and two at Charles Town where racing meets are held 
at regular intervals during the year. 

Thousands of persons are attracted each year to various 
fairs and festivals in West V rginia. One of the larger 
attractions is the State Fair, held annually at Fairlea, be- 
tween Lewisburg and Ronceverte. Other events include the 
Strawberry festival in Buckhannon, Folk Festival in Glen- 
ville, Buckwheat Festival in Kingwood, Mountain State 
Forest Festival in Elkins, Black Walnut Festival in Spencer, 
and the Speedboat Regatta at New Martinsville. 

Publicly owned land in West Virginia devoted to con- 
servation and recreation covers more than a million acres. 

Included are 20 state parks and 10 state forests. Three 
of the parks, Cacapon, Blackwater Falls and Mont Chateau, 
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If you want to go fishing you wiil find that West Virginia is well supplied with mountain <ireams which offer fun and fine catches for sportsmen. 
This is a typical smallmouth bass stream, while a bit farther up can be found both bass and trout. Still higher, where the water begins to rush down 
mountain slopes, native brook trout abound just as they did in the days of the Indians. 


Skiing is unusual south of the Mason-Dixon line, but it is an all-winter sport in this high region of West Virginia, near famous Blackwater Falls. 
In addition to the Blackwater Falls area, other parts of the state catering to skiiers are Mont Chateau Park, Beckley and Terra Alta, each of which 
has excellent slopes for this winter sport. The mountain areas also provide, of course, many other recreational activities for the other seasons of 
the year. 
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have luxurious vacation lodges equal in comfort and re- 
finements to some of the best resort hotels. 

Vacation cabins, which may be rented by making ad- 
vance reservations, are also available in most of the parks 
and in a few of the state forests. Outdoor activities in these 
areas include swimming, boating, hunting, fishing, pic- 
nicing, camping, horseback riding and sight seeing. 

The Monongahela National Forest, all of which lies in 
West Virginia, and the George Washington National For- 
est, which the state shares with Virginia, have excellent 
recreation areas where campers will find water, sanitary 
and cooking facilities ready for use. 

Catering to skiiers are Blackwater Falls and Mont 
Chateau parks which have fine skiing slopes, and other 
popular slopes are at Beckley and Terra Alta. 

Olglebay Park at Wheeling, a municipally owned de- 
velopment, is known nationally for its educational, rec- 
reational and cultural activities. 

Also very well known is the Greenbrier Hotel, historic 
spa at White Sulphur Springs, which is one of the finest 
resort hotels to be found anywhere. 


The Capital City 

Apart from its importance as the center for huge manu- 
facturing complexes, particularly in the chemical field, 
the city of Charleston has a charm which combines Old 
South qualities with a metropolitan alertness. 

After enjoying a dinner of prime ribs, enhanced by a 
baked potato with chive sauce, at the Daniel Boone Hotel, 
we were intrigued by the elegance of being given a finger 
bowl which is a rarity these days. 

We were impressed, too, by the Charleston Press Club. 
The organization has its own building which houses a 
dining .room, and banquet and recreational facilities. 
Members of the club include those in newspaper and re- 
lated activities, and there are also associate members in- 
cluding some of the city’s top business and industrial men. 

In addition to being the seat of state government, 


A beauty spot in Charleston is the handsome State Capitol Building. 
It is centered in o park which overlooks the Kanawha River, Charleston 
is also the center for some of the state's largest industrial complexes, 
particularly in the chemicals field, and is the largest city in West 
Virginia. 
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Charleston has a population of approximately 100,000 
and is West Virginia’s largest city. 

The State Capitol, a handsome structure completed in 
1932, is centered in a park which overlooks the Kanawha 
River in a beautiful setting. Other state buildings are in 
adjacent areas. 


Other Living Assets 

Library facilities are provided by public libraries in 
all of the larger towns and cities and through traveling 
libraries in most rural sections. In 1958, for example, 
West Virginia’s public libraries had a total of 838,127 
volumes which had a circulation of 2,266 million. 

A church of your choice is close by in virtually any West 
Virginia community. The most recent compilation on 
church membership in the state showed a total of 658,326 
members of various denominations. 

Health protection is provided by a system of municipal 
and county health departments which cooperate very close- 
ly with the State Health Department. Good hospital facil- 
ities are located in all the larger centers and in many of 
the smaller communities. Altogether, there are 96 hospi- 
tals in West Virginia, with a total of 17,473 beds. 

Medical care is provided by 1,692 physicians, and there 
are 716 dentists practicing in the state. 

Virtually every part of West Virginia is within reach 
of one or more of the eight television stations, while FM 
and AM radio stations also are well distributed. 

The 29 daily newspapers, nine of which are morning and 
20 evening, have a total circulation of more than 450,000 
and reach practically every family in the state. 


Community Development 

An important part of West Virginia’s redoubled effort 
to push industrial growth and to exploit further its human 
and natural resources is the rapid expansion of activity 
at the community level. 

Currently there are some 135 industrial development 


West Virginia has 96 hospitals with a total of 17,473 beds, and these 
infirmaries are well distributed among the larger centers as well as 
in many of the smaller communities. Medical care is provided by 
1,693 physicians. Shown here is the new hospitai at Fairmont. 
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Consultation with industrial leaders is an important part of West Virginia's efforts to promote industrial growth. In this group (left to right) are 
L. A. Wills, executive vice president, and A. J. Thiebolt, president, of Vitro Corporation; Executive Director Don Crislip of the West Virginia Indus- 


trial and Publicity Commission; Mayor W. H. Peery of Martinsburg, and Governor Underwood. 


corporations scattered over the state, and these groups are 
ready and willing to furnish material assistance to new 
and expanding industry. 

Some of the organizations have options on buildings 
and sites, while some have purchased property for possible 
industrial use. Many of them will construct a building to 
specifications and then turn it over on easy terms to a 
responsible firm on a lease purchase plant. Extremely low 
interest rates are offered. 

Important to you is the fact that this intense organiza- 
tional effort assures a better community understanding of 
industry’s problems. It means, too, that your industry, 
wherever it may locate in West Virginia, becomes a part 
of the community and the welfare of the enterprise be- 
comes a responsibility of each individual citizen. 


The State-Wide 1.D. Team 

The central agency promoting the state is the West 
Virginia Industrial and Publicity Commission which has 
its headquarters in the State Capitol at Charleston. Di- 
rector of the organization is Don Crislip. 

The Commission will provide you with immediate access 
to both private and governmental services, as it works 
closely with governmental departments at all levels and 
with all West Virginia Communities on location matters. 

A useful service it maintains is current information 
about available buildings, sites, labor and other factors to 
be considered in the establishment of a new commercial 
or industrial facility. 

The staff of the Commission is prepared to develop in- 
formation tailored to the specific needs of individual com- 
panies and to recommend suitable communities or areas 
for further investigation. 

At the same time it is in a position to place company 
representatives in contact with appropriate community 
representatives for the purpose of direct negotiations. 
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Governor Cecil H. Underwood says: 


“No single factor in a state’s attractiveness to in- 
dustry is more important than the official attitude of 
its government. 

“The active promotion of orderly economic growth 
is the keystone of West Virginia policy. Visible evi- 
dence of that poliéy can be seen in the fiscal solvency 


improvement of highways and schools, and in the 

close cooperation of state, community and private 

agencies in the field of industrial development. 
“Government’s attitude toward industry, after all, 


is only a reflection of the people’s will. Our people 


welcome new plants, and they are vitally interested 
in the welfare and growth of existing operations, 
“West Virginia needs diversified new industries and 
we have many advantages. 
“Our total tax load is among the lowest in the na- 
tion. Geographically, we are located close to major 
market areas, and yet we are far enough removed 


to escape the congestion and high costs of metropoli- 


tan centers. We have good labor in abundance, ample 
water, plenty of fuel and power, good sites and vir- 
tually all of the other advantages that any state pos- 
sesses. 

“Any industrialist wanting to find out more about 
West Virginia can be assured of pros and con- 
fidential attention by getting in touch with the West 
State’s official agency in the promotion of industrial _ 
development.” i. : : 
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Well organized and equipped to help you with site selection activities is the West Virginia Industrial & Publicity Commission which has head- 
quarters in the State Capitol. Heading up the staff is Executive Director Don Crislip (center). Conferring with him here are industrial representatives 


Stanley C. Higgins (left) and Bernard Gainer. 


Among the state agencies with which the Commission 
works, and which can furnish valuable assistance, are the 
West Virginia Water Commission, the State Tax Commis- 
sion, the Department of Employment Security, the State 
Road Commission, the State Department of Labor, the 
State Department of Mines, the State Geological Survey, 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission and the Public 
Service Commission. 

Recently added to the state’s development scene is the 
West Virginia Economic Development Agency which be- 
gan operations this past November. 

EDA was established by the recent state legislature on 
the recommendation of Governor Underwood and given 
an appropriation of $100,000 for the current fiscal year. 
L. E. Ward, Jr., formerly head of industrial development 
for the Norfolk & Western Railway, is director of EDA. 

Lawrence H. Rogers, radio and television executive of 
Huntington, is the chairman of the nine-member board 
which will administer the agency. 

The expressed purpose of EDA is (1) to prepare a 
master plan for the physical, social and economic develop- 
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ment of the state; (2) to maintain a long-range improve- 
ment program relating to the development of resources, 
and (3) to provide:a facility for the utilization of federal 
and other funds. 

At the time EDA was first organized, Governor Under- 
wood commented that “West Virginia will reach new and 
higher levels of economic stability by our bootstraps, not 
through the search of artificial props and or economic 
handouts.” 

Among useful publications produced by the Industrial 
and Publicity Commission is the monthly Business and 
Industrial Bulletin which highlights recent developments 
in the state’s business and industrial picture. The Com- 
mission also has a new West Virginia Industrial Develop- 
ment Booklet. 

A newsy magazine is the Employment and Industrial 
Review, a quarterly published by the Department of Em- 
ployment Security, which carries articles of interest on 
various aspects of the West Virginia economy. 

Basic information of all aspects of the state are contained 
in the West Virginia Statistical Handbook which is pro- 
duced by the Bureau of Business Research of West Vir- 
ginia University. A revised 1959 edition is available. 

Helpful to you, too, is the 1960 edition of your Site 
Selection Handbook which lists 130 development agencies 
operating at local, regional and state levels in West Vir- 
ginia. 

Additional aid on site selection matters is available 
from the railroads and the utility companies, listed earlier 
in this report, for the particular areas of the state that 
they serve. 
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EXPANSION BRIEFS 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. Plans for construction of a new techni- 
cal center early in 1960 for Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation has been 
announced by Pennsalt’s president William P. Drake. The center will 
ultimately represent an investment of $6 million, and is to be built at 
King of Prussia Park in Norristown. Containing 21,000 square feet, 
on a 50-acre site, the two-story laboratory will be devoted to product 
development and technical service on chemicals for the metal work- 
ing, laundry and dry cleaning, food and dairy industries as well as con- 
sumer products for the farm and home. It is to be completed before 
the end of the year. 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. United Research Corporation located on a 
3,400-acre site near the intersection of San Felipe and Metcalf roads 
announced that construction will begin immediately for a plant to de- 
velop solid fuels for missiles and space vehicles. Approximate capital 


investment is $12.5 million, with employment figures to reach 600 em- 
ployees. 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA. Myers Cotton Products Limited 
and Canadian Art Needlework announced the moving of their opera- 
tions to Oshawa. It is expected that the move will be completed and 
the production rolling by June, 1960. The two companies will share 
space in a new 10,000 square foot building now under construction on 
Raleigh Avenue. Myers manufactures wiping and polishing cloths, 
lambswool specialties, polishing discs and service specialties while the 
Canadian Art makes aprons, children’s clothing, advertising novelties 
and textile products. H. V. Myers, is president of both firms in which 
a total of 70 persons will be employed. 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA. Rockwell-Standard Corp. plans to build a 
plant to make universal joints on a newly-acquired, 30-acre site here. 
The firm, a major producer of parts for the automotive, farm equip- 
ment and road building equipment field expects to spend approximate- 
ly $3 million in building and equipping the facility. 
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NEW PLANT SUMMARY 


BY DONALD V. QUINN 


The following is a summary of major industrial plants re- 
ported to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT during the month of 
November, 1959, by industries and industrial development or- 
ganizations in the United States, Canada and territories. 


Number of employees is indicated by the code: A (under 
25); B (25-100); C (100-250); D (250-1,000); and E (over 1,000). 








ALABAMA 

Auburn—Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, 
Inc.; (Subs. of Sterling Drug Mrgs.) Ira 
Dorn, Off. Virus vaccines and other biologi- 
cals for poultry industry. Est. date of Oper., 
Apr. 1960. 20,000 Sq. Ft. 140-acre site. 

Bessemer—W. S. Dickey Clay Manufactur- 
ing Co.; H. P. Wilhelmsen, Pres. Pipe. Un- 
der Constr. $4,250,000. Est. date of Oper., 
early 1960. 

Greenville—Foster Company; N. D. Foster, 
Off. Sportswear for men and boys including 
trousers and walking shorts. Under Constr. 
26,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 


ALASKA 
No plants reported. 


ARIZONA 
No plants reported. 


ARKANSAS 

Crossett—Crossett Company; P. F. Watzek, 
Pres. Medium density flake board. Est. date of 
Constr., 1960. $6 million. 20-acre site. (C) 

El] Dorado—Industrial Tool and Die Cast- 
ing Co.; Tool and die plant. Est. date of 
Oper., April 1960. 10,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Little Rock—Modern Furniture and Bed- 
ding Company; Doyle Harrelson, Pres. 404 
Dixie Lane, Living room furniture. In Oper. 
10,000 Sq. Ft. $500,000. (A) 


CALIFORNIA 

Campbell — International Business Ma- 
chines (IBM); W. B. Stohm, Plant Mgr. E. 
Parr Ave. Cards for electronic data-processing 
machines. Under Constr. $250,000. 20-acre 
site. 

Copperopolis—J efferson-Lake Sulphur Co.; 
F. E, Lewis, V. Pres. Chrysolite asbestos. Est. 
date of constr., early, 1960. Est. date of Oper., 
early 1961. $5 million. 480-acre site. (C) 

Fullerton — Raybeston-Manhattan, Inc.; 
Orangethorpe, Ave. Brake linings, mechani- 
cal rubber goods, asbestos textiles and bolling 
balls. Est. date of Oper., April, 1960. 18-acre 
site 25,000 Sq. Ft. 

Hawthorne—Mattel, Inc.; E. Handler, Pres. 
5150 Rosecrans, Toys, guns, metal and plas- 
tics, dolls, doll furniture. In Oper. 250,000 Sq. 
Ft. $2 million. 18-acre site. 

Hercules — Hercules Powder Company; 
John M. Martin, Gen. Mer. Methanol, for- 
maldehyde, urea-formaldehyde concentraters, 
and slow nitrogen release urea-form for fer- 
tilizer applications. Est. date of Oper., early 
1961. $Multi-million. 

Lafayette — Pedersen Electronics; Svend 
Pedersen, Pres. AM-FM stereo tuners and 
electrohydraulic serve valves. Under Constr., 
5\4-acre site. 10,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 
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Los Angeles—Perkin-Elmer Corp.; Leslie 
J. Cook, Mgr. 5670 East Washington Blvd. 
Precision optics, electronics, digital circuits, 
computers and systems, Plans announced. 15,- 
000 Sq. Ft. (C) 

Monterey Park—Collins Machinery Corp.; 
955 Monterey Pass Rd. Precision cutting and 
threading machines. Est. date of Oper., March 
1960. 30,000 Sq. Ft. 

Pomona—Freightliner Corp.; Kenneth W. 
Self, Pres. Franklin Ave. Lightweight, heavy- 
duty trucks and tractors. Under Constr. Est. 
date of Oper., Spring 1960. 10-acre site. 45,- 
000 Sq. Ft. $1 million. (C) 

Redding—Calaveras Cement Co.; (Div. of 
Flintkote Co.) Cement. Est. date of Oper., 
March 1961. 1,500-acre site. $14 million. 

Sacramento — Lewis-Riffel, Inc.; Robert 
Lewis, Pres. Elder Creek Rd. Steel fabricat- 
o. Under Constr. 27, 700 Sq. Ft. 21-acre site. 
(C) 

Sacramento—Safeway Stores; Distribution 
te: Plans announced. $6 million. 442,500 
sq. Ft. 

San Rafael — Fairchild Semi conductor 
Corp.; Robert E. Freund, Mgr. Highway 101. 
Diodes for electronic equipment. Est. date of 
Oper., Jan. 1960. $3 million. 10-acre site. (D) 

South San Francisco—Bodinson Manufac- 
turing Co.; Fred W. Bodinson, Pres. 105 S. 
Airport Blvd. Industrial tanks, conveyors, and 
Machinery. Plans announced. 40,000 Sq. Ft. 
(B) 


COLORADO 

Denver—Bowman Biscuit Company; J. C. 
Bowman, Pres. West 48th and Osage St. 
Cookies and crackers. Under Constr. Est. date 
of Oper., April, 1961. 400,000 Sq. Ft. $8 mil- 
lion. 42-acre site. (E) 

Denver—Gold Bond Stamp Co.; Dean W. 
Carlson, Mgr. 4800 Dahlia St. 

Trading stamps. In Oper. 102,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Denver—Jeppesen & Co.; E. B. Jeppesen, 
Pres. 8025 E. 40th Ave. Air navigation man- 
uals & charts, plotters, computers, maps and 
other navigation aids. In Oper. $500,000. 45,- 
000 Sq. Ft. (C) 

Loveland — Hewlett-Packard Co.; David 
Packard, Pres. Electronic instruments manu- 
facturing, research and development. Est. date 
of Constr. June, 1960. Est. date of Oper., 1961. 
60,000 Sq. Ft. $750,000. (D) 


CONNECTICUT 
Windsor—Combustion Engineering Inc.; 
Nuclear research and development. Under 
Constr. $500,000. 


DELAWARE 
No plants reported. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
No plants reported. 


FLORIDA 

Deland—Tempromatic Corp.; R. C. Dukes, 
Exec. V. Pres. Dwr. 2406. Heat pumps, air 
> racramanas Est. date of Oper., Jan. 1960. 
(B) 

Eustis—Building Parts, Inc.; Lester I. Din- 
gee, Pres. W. Stevens Ave. Pre-fab component 
parts for builders. In Oper. (B) 

Ocala—National Hood Co.; Hoods for 
kitchen stoves and other kitchen hardware. 
Under Constr. (C) 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta—Pennsalt Chemicals Corp.; Wil- 
liam P. Drake, Pres. Warehousing and produc- 
tion facilities for dairy, food processing, com- 
mercial laundry, aviation, metal processing, 
refrigeration, air conditioning and aerosol 
packing chemicals. Est. date of Oper., Spring, 
1960. $500,000. 10-acre site. 

Jefferson — Belgrade Manufacturing Co.; 
Commerce Highway. Men’s and boys’ Ivy 
league pants and shirts. Est. date of Oper., 
March, 1960. 16,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 

Marietta—Glasrock Products, Inc., Fused 
silica heat resistant ceramics, Under Constr. 
20,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 

Norcross — Scientific-Atlanta, Inc.; Elec- 
tronic products for missiles and aircraft, Est. 
date of Constr., 1960. 40,000 Sq. Ft. 64-acre 
site, 

Sugar Hill—Barrington Corp.; Aluminum 
windows. Est. date of Oper., Beginning 1960. 
16,000 Sq. Ft. (B) ) 


HAWAII 
No plants reported. 


IDAHO 
Idaho Falls—Idaho Egg Producers; Poul- 
try and livestock feed. In Oper. $250,000. 


Nampa—Cutter Boats, Inc.; Stuart W. 
Jackson, Sales Mer. Boats. In Oper. (B) 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago—Reuben H. Donnelley Corp.; Cur- 
tiss E. Frank, Pres. 22nd Street & York Rd. 
Direct mai] advertising plant. Est. date of 
Constr., early, 1960. Est. date of Oper., March 
or. $2 million. 20-acre site. 170,000 Sq. Ft. 
(E) 

Elk Grove — Dupli-Color Products, Co.; 
Sigmund E. Edelstone, Pres. Specialty paint 
products. Est. date of Oper., Fall, 1960. 
$850,000. 156,240 Sq. Ft. of land, 56,000 Sq. 
Ft. plant. 

Elk Grove — Louis Milani Foods Inc.; 
Jordan Cassman, Gen. Mer. French dressing, 
sauces, soup bases, canned meats and low 
callorie foods. Est. date of Constr. 1960. 
330,000-Sq. Ft. Site. 100,000-150,000 Sq. Ft. 
Building. $1.5 million. (C) 

Melrose Park—Burny Bros. Bakeries; C. L. 
Burny, Pres. Bakery plant. Plans announced. 
$3 million. 145,000 Sq. Ft. 10-acre site. 


INDIANA 
Rushville — Perfect Circle Corp.; W. B. 
Prosser, Pres. Piston rings. Est. date of Oper., 
late 1960. 80,000 Sq. Ft. $3 million. 80-acre 
site. (C) 


IOWA 
Cadar Rapids—Nissen Trampoline Co.; 
Twenty-seventh Ave., SW. Trampolines (Re- 
bound Tumbling nets). Est. date of Oper., 
April, 1960. $750,000. ll-acre site. 67,000 
Sq. Ft. 
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Ask CsO about 


West Virginia 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know West Virginia. They know its history, its geography, its 
economics and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on market- 
ing, transportation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. 
When you are looking for a site in West Virginia, this organization is 
ready to give you every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 





Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia + Kentucky « Ohio 
Indiana « Michigan « Southern Ontario 
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Council Bluffs—Globe Electronics; (Div. 
Textron Electronics) Leo Meyerson, Pres. 
Radio & Communications equipment. Est. 
date of Oper., Feb. 1960. (B) 

Keokuk — St. Louis Gear Co.; Peter F. 
Wulfing, Pres. Gears & allied products. In 
Oper. (B) 

Mason City—Scovill Mfg. Co.: Wooster B. 
Curtiss, Mgr. Metal fasteners. Est. date of 
Oper., Jan. 1960. (B) 


KANSAS 
Columbus—Mission Multiple Vitamin Co.; 
R. K. Hickling, Pres. Vitamins. In Oper. (B) 
Kansas Citv—Dura-Lee Corp : L. E. Herz- 
mark, Pres. 1102 S. Mill. Plastic polyethylene 
bags and allied products. In Oper. 14,000 


Sq. Ft. (B) 
KENTUCKY 

Corinth—Williamstown Mfe. Co.; Jonah 
Mehl, Pres. Plastic products. In Oner. (B) 

Covington — Queen City Valves, Inc.: 
Plumbers’ brass goods. In Oper. (C) 

Gamaliel—Monroe Mfg. Co.; Garments. In 
Oper. $290,000. (D) 

Glaseow — Glascow Fertilizer Co.. Inc.: 
L. R. Wells. Ir.. Pres. Commercial fertilizer. 
In Oner. $250.000. (RB) 

Louisville—Intae. Inc.; Printing Ink. In 
Oper. $400,000. (A) 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge—Air Reduction Sales Co.: 
(Div. of Air Redluction Co., Inc.) R. E 
Lenhard, Pres. Liquid oxygen, nitroven and 
argon. Hich purity liquefied industrial gases. 
Under Constr. Est. date of Oper. Spring, 1960. 
$2 million. 

Bueche—Noralyn Paper Mills, Inc.: News- 
print. Est. date of Oper., June, 1961. $35 
million. 

Lake Charles—Hercules Powder Co.: Al- 
hert E. Forster, Pres. Polypropvlene. Under 
Const. Est. date of Oper., early, 1961. $Multi- 
million. 


MAINE 


No plants reported. 


MARYLAND 


No plants reported. 


MASSACHUSFTTS 

Braintree — Chapman Valve Company; 
Valve manufacturing. Est. date of Oper., Mid- 
1960. 20,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Everett — John Leavitt Company; James 
Hintliam, Gen. Mer. Peanut butter. Est. date 
of Oper., Jan. 1960. 30,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Lowell — Pellon Corporation; Non-woven 
interfacing. Est. date of Oper., Mid-1960. 
$100,000. (C) 

Medford — Fisher Scientific Co.: C. A. 
Pamplin, Sales Mgr. Distribution warehouse. 
Est. date of Oper., Mid-1960. $250,000. (B) 

Middleboro—Winthrop-Atkins Co.; Horace 
K. Atkins, Pres. Printing and publishing. Est. 
date of Oper., Mid-1960. $100.000. (C) 

Needham—Polaroid Corp.; Edwin H. Land, 
Pres. Cameras and film. Est. date of Oper., 
1960. $1 million. (C) 

Pearbody—Atlantic-Vulcan Steel Contain- 
er, Inc.; Gordon Zuch, Pres. Steel containers. 


Est. date of Oper., Mid-1960. 25,000 Sq. Ft. 
(B) 


Russell—Texon, Inc.: David Schoales, Pres. 
Leather products. Est. date of Oper., April, 
1960. 20,000 Sq. Ft. 

Uxbridge—Pacella Concrete Pipe Corv.: 
John Pacella, V. Pres. Concrete pipe. Est. 
date of Oper., Mid-1960. $300,000. (C) 
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Westfield—Osley & Whitney, Inc.; Edgar 
Whitney, Pres. Plastic molds. Est. date of 
Oper., early, 1960. (B) 

Woburn — United National Cooperative, 
Inc.; Food distributions. Est. date of Oper., 
Mid-1960. 80,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 


MICHIGAN 

Birmingham — Birmingham Eccentric & 
Averill Press Inc.; George R. Averill, Pres. 
Printing & paper plant. Plans announced. 
$250,000. 

Kalamazoo—Coco-Cola Bottling Co.; C. C. 
Brady, Mgr. Bottling of soft drinks. Under 
Constr. $250,000. 

Warren —- General Motors Corp.; James 
Gordon, Pres. Automobile Mgr. Plans an- 
nounced, $9 million. 


MINNESOTA 

Fergus Falls—Otter Tail Power Co.: Power 
generatine station. In Over. $11 million. 

Grand Rapids—Blandin Paner Co.; Print- 
ine papers. In Oner. $4.5 million. 

Minneapolis—Gamble-Skoomo. Inc.; Fruit 
wholesalers. In Oper. 280,000 Sq. Ft. 
$1.750.000. 

St. Paul—Sterling Products Co.. Inc.: Sher- 
man Blumstein, Pres. Thomnson Ave. Plastic 
furniture covers, plastic folding doors, denim 
nlaid auto seat covers, and marine products 
like water skis and ring buavs, Under Constr. 
Fet. date of Oner.. June 1960. 40,000 Sq. Ft. 
$250,000. 5-acre site. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Booneville — Jupiter Sportswear; Men & 
Boy’s sport coats & jackets. In Oper. (B) 


MISSOURI 

Monett — E. F. Marsh Engineerine Co.: 
Conveyor belts. Plans announced. $150,000. 
(B) 

Mount Vernon — McOuerter, Chemical 
Companv: Loryn E. McQuerter, Off. Fer- 
tilizer. Est. date of Oper., Spring, 1960. 
$200.000. 21.000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

St. Louis—Indenendent Fish Co.: L. A. 
Pass, Partner. Mississippi and Chouteau Aves. 
Frozen fish. Fst. date of Oper., Late 1960. 
3.5-acre site. $1,250,000. 


MONTANA 


No plants reported. 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha — Independent Metal Products; 
(Div. of Fruehauf Trailer Co.) Dave Bern- 
stein, V. Pres. 120th & F Streets. Bulk trailer 
bodies. Under Constr. 20-acre site. $3.5 mil- 
lion. (E) 


NEVADA 
No plants reported. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


No plants reported. 


NEW JERSEY 
Delaware — Hussmann Refrigerator Co.: 
John R. Caulk Jr., Ex. V Pres. Food store 
equipment. In Oper. 65-acre site. 130,000 
Sq. Ft. $2.5 million. (E) 


NEW MEXICO 
Lovington — New Mexico Vegetable and 
Cantalouve Shippers, Inc.; Dale Striback. 
V. Pres. Pack and shin nroduce. Est. date of 
Oper., April 1960. $900,000. 
Socorro — Electronics Components, Inc.: 
Alan Lang, Gen. Mer. Electro-mechanical sub 
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assemblies, In Oper. (B) 


NEW YORK 

Macedon — Kordite Corporation; Howard 
J. Samuels, Pres. Research, development and 
chemical and physical analysis on polymers, 
films and other plastic products. Est. date of 
Constr. Spring, 1960. Est. date of Oper., Jan. 
1961. 100-acre site. $2 million. 50,000 Sq. Ft. 
(C) 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte—Lance, Inc.; U.S. 21 Peanut 
products, candy and crackers. Est. date of 
Oper., 1960. 75-acre site. $Multi-million. 

Grifton—Grifton Clothing Co.; Men’s and 
boys’ woolen clothing. Plans announced. 
50,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 

High Point—James F. Black Co.: Jas. F. 
Black, Pres. Furniture hardware, pulls, knobs, 
etc. Under Constr. Est. date of Oper., Feb. 
1960. (B) 

High Point—Suges Seecless Spring Corp.: 
Alex Katz, Pres. 429 S. Hamilton St. Furni- 
ture Sprines. In Oper. $200,000. (B) 

Stokesdale—Blue Bell, Inc.; E. W. Weant. 
V. Pres. Work and play clothes. Est. date of 
Oper., 1960. 25,000 Sq. Ft. 8-acre site. (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


No plants reported. 


OHIO 

Ashtabula—Molded Fiber Glass Body Co.: 
Robert S. Morrison, Pres. Processing: of 
Polyester resin. In Oper. $250,000. 

Galion—Fleetwood Trailer Co.: Wm. W. 
Weide, Asst. Sec. Gelsanliter Rd. House 
trailers. Plans announced. 36,000 Sa. Ft. (B) 

Medina—National Rubber Machine Co.: 
Joseph Farkas, Factory and Gen. Produ. Mer. 
U.S. Route 42. Disposal units for home and 
commercial use. Est. date of Oner.. Jan. 1960. 
40.000 Sq. Ft. 8-acre site. $700.000. (C) 

Middletown—Black-Clawson Co.: (Shartle 
Division) Frank Peterson, Pres. 605 Clark 
Street. Research Laboratory. Research on 
plant stock prenaration system (Pulning and 
panermakine). Est. date of Oper., Feb. 1960. 
144.000 Sa. Ft. 

Scie—Scio Pottery Company: Scott Reese. 
Pres. Dinnerware. Cuns, saucers, dishes, etc. 


Under Constr. $250,000. (E) 
OKLAHOMA 


Eagletown—Dierks Forests, Inc.: Asphalt- 
impregnated sheathing, insulation board. 
Plans announced. $1.5 million. (B) 

Oklahoma City — Brown Manufacturing 
Co.: L. G. Brown, Pres. Engineers, Manu- 
factures, and installs aluminum sun contron 
louvres for commercial and industrial build- 
ings and manufactures ialousies for resident- 
ial building. In Oper. 60,000 Sq. Ft. 100-acre 
site. (B) 

Tulsa—Warner Lewis Co.: (Div. of Fram 
Corp.) J. N. Fitzgerald, Pres. East Apache 
St. Industrial type filters. Water filter-separa- 
tors fuel filters, etc. Plans announced. 16- 
acre site. 76,500 Sq. Ft. 


OREGON 
Eugene—American Can Co.: Seneca St. 
Cans. Est. date of Oper., 1960. 70,000 Sq. Ft. 
10-acre site. (B) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Brookville — Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc.; (Subs. of General Telephone & Elec- 
tronics Corp.) Matthew D. Burns, Pres. Re- 
ceiving tubes for computers, radio, television, 
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Hi-Fi, and other entertainment equipment. 
Est. date of Constr. early, 1960. 100,000 Sq. 
Ft. 20-acre site. $Multi-million. 

Camp Hill—Jones Motor Co., Inc.; Motor 
freight terminal. Plans announced. 13,000 Sq. 
Ft. $300,000. (A) 

Carlisle — Dynamics Corp. of America 
(Reeves-Hoffman Div.) ; Quartz crystals elec- 
tronic assemblies. Plans announced. 25,000 
Sq. Ft. $400,000. (C) 

Chartiers — Radio Corp. of America 
(RCA); Theodore A. Smith, Ex. V. Pres. 
Industrial electronic products. Under Constr. 
50-acre site. $414 million. 50,000 Sq. Ft. (E) 

Greenville—Universal Refractories Corp.;: 
Patented hot top ring. Plans announced. 
25,000 Sq. Ft. $162,339. (B) 

Philadelphia—Richmond Mfg. Co.; Office 
— Plans announced. 85,000 Sa. Ft. 

) 

Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Co.; Maleic anhydride. Plans announced. $4 
million. (A) 

Pittsburgh—Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 
Research & Development. Est. date of Constr. 
early 1960. 100-acre site. 395,000 Sq. Ft. (E) 

Reno—Faith Shoe Co.; Casual footwear. 
Plans announced. 30,000 Sq. Ft. $215,000. (D) 

Sinking Spring—Hofman Industries Ine.; 
Welded steel-cast iron castings. Plans an- 
nounced, 20,000 Sq. Ft. $750,000. 

Southampton—Vector Manufacturing Co.; 
Jewelry. Plans announced. $250,000. (D) 

Uniontown — Malsbury Mfg. Co.; Steam 
cleaning equipment. Plans announced. 32,000 
Sq. Ft. $275,000. (B) 

Windber—Atlas Hospital Equipment Co.: 
Hospital furniture. Plans annouced. 20,000 
Sq. Ft. $100,000. (B) 


PUERTO RICO 
Mayaquez—Star Kist Foods Inc.; Thomas 
W. Crump, Off. Tuna Packing plant. Est. 
date of Oner., June 1960. 135,000 Sq. Ft. $3 
million. (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 


No plants reported. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Barnwell—Shuron Optical Lens; 
Trifocal lenses. Est. date of Oper., 
million. 165,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 

Florence—Jay’s Realty; Electronics. 
date of Oper., 1960. $1 million. 

New Ellenton—S. R. Skinner, Inc.; (Subs. 
of D. F. Rodgers, Inc.) S. P. Watson, Factory, 
Mer. Women’s dresses. Est. date of Oper., 
Beginning 1960. 12,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 

Walhalla—Piedmont-Oconee Corp.: 
working. Est. date of Oper., 1960. ( 

Wallace—J. P. Stevens Co.; Textile. 
date of Oper., 1960. $3 million. (D) 


Bifocal, 
1960. $5 


Est. 


Metal 
Est. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
No plants reported. 


TENNESSEE 
Chapel Hill—Kent Mobile Homes, Inc.; 
Frank Feeney, Off. House trailers. In Oper. 
20,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 
Cowan — Lyon, Inc.; 


Buffing wheels. In 
Oper. 14,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 
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Gallatin — Trojan Homes, Inc.; Frank 
Wiley, Ch. of the Board. Mobile homes. In 
Oper. (B) 

Gleason — Gleason Clay Products Co.; 
(Subs. of W. G. Bush & Co.) John S. Herbert, 
Pres, Highway 22. Bricks. Est. date of Oper., 
May 1960. 10-acre site. 54,000 Sq. Ft. 
$750,000. 

Memphis—St. Joe Paper & Box Co.; S. 
Third St. Corrugated shipping containers and 
folding cartons. Est. date of Oper., Spring 
1960. 200,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 

Nashville—Gates Rubber Company; Frank 
S. Bosley, Ex. V. Pres. Tires. Est. date of 
Oper., Fall, 1960. $15 million. (E) 


TEXAS 

Austin—Powered Products of Texas, Inc.; 
Wroe Owens, Pres. 711 E. 5th St. Powered 
golf vehicles and specialty trailers. Plans an- 
nounced. 10,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Carrollton—Century Mfg. Co., Inc., & Gen- 
eral Aluminum Corp.; Crosby Rd. Aluminum 
building materials and hardware, Est. date 
of Oper., early 1960. 5-acre site. 

Dallas — Aero-Test Equipment Company, 
Inc.; B. W. Solley, Gen. Mgr. 8401 Chancellor 
Row. Manufacturing and engineering aircraft 
engines, aircraft ground support and control 
panels, test cells and supervisory systems test 
equipment. In Oper. 50,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Dallas—Basco Corp.; (Div. of Hecker Mfg. 
Co.) Glass shower doors, tub enclosures, and 
a glass patio door units. In Oper. 13,000 
Sq 

Dallas—Electro Lighting Southern, Inc.; 
C. I. Schneider, Pres. 9009 Directors Row. 
Commercial and industrial lighting fixtures 
and equipment. 

Dallas—National Data Processing Corp.; 
Ross Ave. Data processing equipment. In 
Oper. 11,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 

Dallas—Republic Odin Corp.; Milton J. 
Stevens, Ch. of the Brd. Gas and electric hot 
water heaters. Est. date of Oper., Jan. 1960. 
160,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 

Fort Worth — General Printing Ink Co. 
(Div. of Sun Chemical Corp.) Sid Rochelle, 
Gen. Mer. Printing inks. Est. date of Constr. 
Feb. 1960. 4%4-acre site. 30,000 Sq. Ft. 
$500,000. 

Fort Worth — O’Grady Containers, Inc.; 
William O'Grady, Pres. 2418 Cullen. Cor- 
rugated containers. In Oper. 15,000 Sq. Ft. 

Houston—State Paint Mfg. Co.; Robert 
Blackwood, Sit. Supv. Paint. Est. date of 
Oper., Spring, 1960. (B) 

Irving—National Disinfectant Co.; R. W. 
Levy, Pres. Carle Street. Specialty chemicals. 
Plans announced. 50,000 Sq. Ft. 6-acre site. 

Killeen—Ranver Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Inc.; J. A. Williams, Pres. Shoes, and re- 
lated products. Under Constr. Est. date of 
Oper., Jan. 1960. 40,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 

Longview — Sonoco Products Co.; James 
L. Henderson, Plant Mer. Fiber and spiral 
wound paper forms and tubes for construc- 
tion and other industrial uses. Under Constr. 
28-acre site. $200,000. 30,000 Sq. Ft. 

McKinney — American Clutch Products, 
Inc.; Jack Nickerson. Pres. Hwy 76. Re- 
conditions and rebuilds automobile and 
truck parts. Under Constr. Est. date of Oper., 
Jan. 1960. 40,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 

Mexia—Texas Sportswear, Inc.; (Subs. of 
Lorch Mfg. Co.) Lester P. Lorch, Pres. 
Ladies’ dreses and sportswear. In Oper. (C) 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Navasota—Gus Sollberger, Inc.; Gus Soll- 
berger, Pres. Pressed steel products. In Oper. 
40-acre site. (B) 

Odessa—Odessa Block & Pre-Stress Inc.; 
John T. Sands, Pres. 550 Industrial Ave. 
Lightweight concrete block and reinforced 
concrete beams. Under Constr. Est. date of 
Oper., Jan. 1960. $250,000. (B) 

Pasadena — Carwin Co.; Carl E. Van 
Winckle, Pres. Heat resistant specialty coat- 
ings and rigid and flexible foams. Plans an- 
nounced. 20-acre site. $750,000 

San Antonio—Jenord Cold Storage Co.; 
Sylvan Nordhouse, Pres. Frio City Rd. Blast 
freezing peng of meat products. Under 
Constr. $250,000. 29,000 Sq. Ft. 


San Marcos—Westwood Corp.; Gorman A. 
Sileu, Pres. Upholstered living room, bed- 
room, and dining room furniture. Est. date 
of Oper., Jan. 1960. 85,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 

Weslaco—J. S. McManus Produce Co.; 
J. S. McManus, Off. 121 E. RR. Vegatable 
processing and packing. In Oper. $500,000. 
50,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 


TA 
Salt Lake City—Wagner Bag Company. 
2357, South 8th. West. Multi-wall paper bags, 
burlap, cotton, and open-mesh bags, also 
textile bags. In Oper. 140,000 Sq. Ft. $2 


million. 


VERMONT 
No plants reported. 


VIRGINIA 
Blacksburg—Poly-Scientific Corp.; James 
J. Pandapas, Pres. Miniature commutators 
and slip rings, with brushholders and assem- 
blies, large and small programming and 
switching devices. In Oper. 12-acre site. 

30,000 Sq. Ft. $250,000. (D) 


WASHINGTON 


Kennewick — Two Rivers Marine Yard, 
Inc.; Harold L. Foden, Sr., Pres. P.O. Box 
593. Commercial boat repair. Plans an- 
nounced. $500,000. 

Seattle—Builder’s Brick Co.; R. C. Houla- 
han, Pres. E 72nd Ave. & 133rd. S.E. 
Brick and variations. In Oper. 3-acre site. 
137,000 Sq. Ft. $1.5 million. 

Shelton — Simpson Logging Co.; H. W. 
MceClary, V. Pres. & Gen. Mer. Plywood and 
all types of timber products. Plans announced. 
$1 million. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Weirton—National Steel Corp.: Thomas E. 
Milsop, Pres. Research center. Est. date of 
Oper., early 1961. 200,000 Sq. Ft 


WISCONSIN 


Beloit—Wisconsin Knife Works: Robert H. 
Solem, Pres. Industrial knives. Est. date of 
Oper., Spring, 1960. $500,000. (B) 

Hustisford — E. R. Wagner Co.; 
Wagner, Pres. Household appliances. 
date of Oper., early 1960. (B) 


E. R. 
Est. 


WYOMING 
No plants reported. 





Cut “In-And-Out” Handling Costs 
with KINNEAR Steel Rolling Doors 


In your search for proved ways to cut 
costs and speed up operations, have 
you considered the gains you can make 
“door-wise”’? 


For example, Kinnear Doors save time 
by clearing the entire opening in a 
single, easy, upward action. Then they 
stay out of the way, coiled compactly 
overhead, until closed. 


In a ion, all floor and wall space 
aroun. a Kinnear Rolling Door is 
fully usable at all times. You can stack 
“mountains” of materials close inside 
or outside the door curtain — ready 
for fast, through-the-door handling by 
the shortest route. 

And because ceiling space is always 
clear above Kinnear Rolling Doors, 


*(with 1.25 oz. pure zinc per 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORIES: 
1600-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


you get more efficient use of cranes, 
hoists, conveyors, and other handling 
equipment. In fact, Kinnear Rolling 
Doors can be equipped to open and 
close around crane or hoist rails that 
run right through the doorway. 


Rugged all-metal construction: plus 
heavy galvanizing* give Kinnear Roll- 
ing Doors extra ability to stand up 
longer under hard, daily use—through 
all kinds of weather. And you get 
more protection against fire, theft, 
intrusion and vandalism with Kinnear 


Rolling Doors. 


Kinnear Doors are built to fit any 
new or old doorway. Electrical, manual 
or mechanical operation to meet your 
need, Write for full information. 


sq. ft. of metal, ASTM standard) 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS 


Kinnear RoL-TOP Doors 
(Sectional-Type) 
Are Also Available 


Among the line of Kinnear Rolling 
Doors and Grilles described in this cat- 
alog you'll find details on the Kinnear 
Rol-TOP Doors — the door composed 
of rugged, heavily galvanized sections, 
hingec horizontally (available also with 
wood sections). For ‘‘Saving ways in 
Doorways"’, it will pay you to have 
this catalog on file. 

Send for copy today. 





DIRECTED BY 
Richard Edmonds . . 1882-1930 
1930-1943 
1943-1955 
-1956 


William Beury ... 
McKinley Conway. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


(IN REVIEW) 


“Wha: Enriches Any Regsow 
Enciches The Nation” 





JANUARY 1886 


ABSTRACTED MORE THAN 70 YEARS LATER) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





VALUABLE INVENTION 
The Stewart Heater Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 


has invented a steam boiler flue blower or 
cleaner that has many superior advantages 
over those in common use. 

Flue blowers have gradually superseded 
the old and disagreeable method of scraping 
flues; but even this improvement had its dis- 
agreeable features until “The Red Jacket” 
was invented. In this new blower the valve is 
placed in the cleaner, where the operator has 
easy and full control of it at all times. A sec- 
ond strong point is that the opening in the 
conical head is so formed that the steam 
comes in direct contact with the inner sur- 
face of the tubes for their entire length, thus 
striking the soot and ashes, and making one 
particle come in contact with the other, so 
as to scour the tube perfectly clean. The cone 
head fits the end of the tube tightly, exclud- 
ing all air. If you wish to blow the soot off 
the front of the boiler and up the smoke 
flue, you have perfect control of the steam. 
(This is something that cannot be done with 
any automatic cleaner.) In all automatic 
blowers it requires the weight of the body 
thrown forward to open the valve at the end 
of the cleaner, which is a difficult thing to 
do when blowing the upper rows of tubes 
with the arms extended as high as it is pos- 
sible to reach. This difficulty is entirely over- 
come when using the “Red Jacket Blower.” 
Simply place the finger on the lever and the 
valve will open, remove it and the valve will 
close. 

The Stewart Heater Co. will ship these 
goods to reliable parties in the South on 
30 days’ trial, and if not found as repre- 
sented and entirely satisfactory, they can be 
returned at their expense. Descriptive cir- 


culars mailed upon application to the Stewart 
Heater Co., 37 and 39 Clinton Street, Buffalo, 
New York. 


COVERT AND THE “COVEREDS” 


Gradually the enterprising and progressive 
Covert Manufacturing Company, of West 
Troy, N. Y., are downing the unprincipled 
robbers who have boldly tried to appropri- 
ate the valuable patents of that company, 
which have taken years of labor, study and 
expense to effect. At a session of the United 
States Circuit Court held at New York, De- 
cember 5, 1885, Hon. W. J. Wallace presid- 
ing, the infringement suit of James C. Covert, 
of the Covert Manufacturing Company as 
plaintiff against Sargent & Co., of New York, 
as defendents, was called and an injunction 
granted, placing the defendents under bonds 
for damages, etc. For years this company with 
others has attempted to deceive the public by 
trying to palm off their worthless goods as 
Covert’s, designating their imitations by the 
deceptive name of “Covered.” The trade jour- 
nals of the country have time and again 
shown them up in their true light as un- 
principled robbers, and have been repeatedly 
threatened with a libel suit by them, but as 
they know that nothing is libelous that is 
true, a threat has always been the end of it. 
We earnestly hope that the Coverts will even- 
tually suppress the “Covereds” and be al- 
lowed to reap the honest rewards of their 
toil and study. 


HARDWARE 


There is more activity in the market than 
in the previcus week. Some of our large 
houses are resuming their former active ap- 
pearance and report large orders. The feeling 
is decidedly more hopeful, and with the 


coming of better weather a good spring busi- 
ness may be looked for. 

There are no changes of importance since 
our last issue. The market remains firm with 
no disposition to cut prices. In the near fu- 
ture another advance may be expected in 
tacks, etc. 

The Blair Manufacturing Co., Saml. G. B. 
Cook & Co., agents, Baltimore, are now pre- 
pared to fill orders for the new Easy Mowing 
Machine, which is claimed by the manufac- 
turer to be the easiest and most perfect ma- 
chine made. In order to meet the demand for 
a cheap and good mowing machine, they call 
attention to the Victor, which is made in a 
first-class manner of good material and war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction. 


NEW CANADIAN FACTORY 


Messrs. J. A. I. Craig & Co., of Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada have just fitted out one of 
the most extensive furniture factories in Can- 
ada. Mr. Craig has been for years in this 
business, and is one of the few men who 
have grown rich in making furniture. About 
a year ago he was burnt out, and has con- 
cluded to try it again. Mr. Craig himself 
came to the United States and bought a com- 
plete outfit of machinery from The Egan 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. There is a 
duty of 25 per cent on goods of this class 
going into the Dominion, but Mr. Craig (who, 
by the way, is an expert in machinery) said 
he must have the best, and so left the order 
with this enterprising company. Three car- 
loads were sent, and a few extra pieces loose. 
This makes one of the largest shipments in 
this line to Canada since the duty was placed 
so high, and The Egan Company have every 
reason to be proud of the high estimation in 
which their improved machines are held. 





E. C. HUXLEY, Pres. 


T. L. STURTEVANT, Treas. 


THE STURTEVANT MILL. 
ROCK CRUSHER 


of this invention, as it is the first mill ever constructed where the rock is made to grind itself 


expensive foundations. No skilled labor required. 


—AND— 


PULVERIZER COMBINED. 


FOR GRINDING AND CRUSHING 


_COres, Phosphates, and Other Hard Substances. 


Developing an entirely NEW PRINCIPLE. 


Avoiding the usual wear and tear of 


mach nery, and dong in amuch more rapid and thorough manner the work of & hae ope 


and stamp mill combined 


The attention of all those interested in the crushi: 


grinding of Ores, Phosphates, and other hard substances, is called to the absolute origt 


Send for catalogues of this wonderful machine, and full information. 


expense of wear and tear is 75 per cent. Legs than any machine ever invented. 
One mill equal to a 30-stamp battery and crushers combined, occupies space of 12 feet by 4 
operation on a large scale. Every mill warranted to do all claimed for it. 


feet in width, These machines are im 


FRASER & CEALMERS, Scle DEE, 


45 Falton Street, Chicago. 


2 Wall Street, New York. 


11 Calle de Juarez, Chih 





423 Blake Street, Denver. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO., 89 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 





Interested 
in 

doing 
business 
in 


Canada? 


If so, you will find concise, helpful 
information in the completely 
revised new edition of The Bank of 
Nova Scotia’s memorandum on 
Income Taxes and Other Legislation 
Affecting Canadian Enterprises. 

You can obtain your free copy of 
this BNS booklet by filling in and 


mailing the coupon below. 


NEW PLANTS 





CANADA 
ALBERTA 


Innisfail — Innisfail Operators; Propane, 
butane, natural gasoline. Est. date of Oper., 
1960. $4 million. (B) 

Medicine Hat. J. A. Wilson Lighting & 
Display Ltd.; J. Carl Wilson, Pres. Com- 
mercial and industrial lighting equipment 
and chromium display fixture line. Est. date 
of Oper., May 1960. 20,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Burnaby—Coast Steel Fabricators, Ltd.; 
Steel fabrication. In Oper. $300,000. 
Burnaby—Thermolite Plastics, Ltd.; Plas- 
tic products—Polystyrene insulation, boats 


and flotation material and containers. In 
Oper. $1.5 million. 


MANITOBA 

Fort Garry — J. I. Case Company Ltd.; 
L. M. Torgerson, Central Branch Mgr. Agri- 
cultural equipment distribution. In Oper. 
$750,000. (B) 

St. James — Canada Safeway Ltd.; 313 
Pacific Avenue. Retail foods. Est. date of 
Oper., April, 1960. $2.5 million. (D) 

St. James—Imperial Jewellery Co., Ltd.; 
E. A. Miller, Pres. Jewellery, appliances, dis- 
tribution. Est. date of Oper., Spring, 1960. 
$150,000. (A) 

Steinbach—C. T. Loewen & Sons, Ltd.; E. 
Loewen, Pres. Wooden window units, church 
pews, sash, doors. Est. date of Oper., April, 
1960. $400,000. (B) 

Transcona — Border Chemicals Ltd.; M. 
Smerchanski, Pres. Sulphuric Acid. Est. date 
of Oper., 1960. $1 million. (A) 


Winnipeg—T. Easton Company of Canada 


Ltd.; A. R. Tucker, Dir. & Gen. Mgr. Donald 
& Portage Aves. Retail goods. Est. date of 
Oper., Fall, 1960. 8-acre site. $2.5 million. (E) 

Winnipeg — Greensteel Industries Ltd.; 
W. S. Pitch, Pres. Furnaces, water heaters, 
tanks, tubing, castings. In Oper. $120,000. 
(B) 

Winnipeg—Midwest Mining Supplies Ltd.; 
R.'H. Mclsaac, Pres. 860 King Edward St. 
Construction equipment. Est. date of Oper., 
May 1960. $300,000. (B) 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


NOVA SCOTIA 
No plants reported. 


ONTARIO 
Toronto—Tek-Hughes Brushes Ltd.; Lake 
Shore Rd. Tooth brushes, hair brushes and 
related products. Est. date of Oper., early 
1960. 2-acre site. 16,000 Sq. Ft. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLE 
QUEBEC 


SASKATCHEWAN 
No plants reported. 


FOREIGN 
Africa—Sasolburg. Federale Mynboumaat- 
skappy Beprk; Soda Ash. Est. date of Oper. 
1962-1963. $6 million. 
Mexico—Veracruz. Aluminio, S. A. (Alu- 


minum Company of America); Aluminum 
Smelting. Est. date of Oper., 1961. $20,000,000. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
New York Agency, 
37 Wall Street, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy of your newly-revised booklet on 


Income Taxes and Other Legislation. 
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THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wall Street. Chicago Representative: 
Board of Trade Bidg. General Offices: 44 King St. West, Toronto. 
London Offices: 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


Correspondents wherever men trade. 60 January, 1960 
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CANADIAN WEST 


For the first in a series of reports on areas of op- 
portunity in Canada, ID chose Calgary, Alberta. 
This is a Western city which has made impressive 
progress in planned industrial districts and organ- 
ized development programs. 


By H. McKinley Conway, Jr. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA. When you think of the Cana- 
dian West, do you have visions of red-jacketed Mounties 
and parka-clad trappers mingling with Eskimos and sled 
dogs around the Hudsons Bay Company post? 

If so, you’re right about the red jackets. They’re still 
worn by the RCMP. But that’s where the illusion starts 
falling apart. 

Except for the pictures on the money and the flags wav- 
ing over the public buildings, this bustling city in the 
heart of Western Canada is typically U. S.—or, more 
properly, North American. It’s the same sort of community 
you find in Nebraska, Oklahoma, or any of a dozen states, 
with something extra tossed into the bargain. 

For ID selected Calgary as the first Canadian city to 
be featured in its editorial survey series for sound reasons 

it is one of Canada’s brightest spots in terms of overall 
growth and planned development. It is an area which ce- 
serves the attention of expansion-minded executives both 
in Canada and in the United States. 

At the end of World War II, Calgary had a population 
of a little over 100,000. Today the tally shows about 
250,000, and by 1980 the experts predict better than 


630.000. Parallel with this population growth is an across- 
the-board expansion in industry, commerce, and services. 


In short, Calgary is a progressive, modern city. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Biggest impetus for development of the Calgary area 
came in 1947 when a major oil discovery was made at 
Leduc, near Edmonton. (The nearby Turner Valley field 
had been discovered in 1914, but production was on a 
small scale). 


One of the most astute observers of this development 
is Carl Nickle, publisher of a daily oil bulletin here. Nickle 
went into business in 1937 and, he says, “like a lot of 
others nearly starved to death before the Leduc discovery.” 

Nickle estimates that some $50 million was spent on dry 
holes in the 1937-1947 decade and the number of firms 
engaged in exploration dwindled off to about a dozen. By 
contracst, the rate of expenditure for drilling and explora- 
tion jumped to $1.25 million per day by 1956. 

Now, Nickle says, “We have a total of almost 400 firms 
in the field as compared to that dozen we had in 1947.” 

It is clear that Calgary is surrounded by a sedimentary 
basin which abounds in oil and gas reserves. This basin 
today supports Canada’s largest oil and gas activities, and 
is one of the largest such centers in the world. 

As recently as 1958 there were 1.468 wells drilled in 
Alberta and 74 per cent of them were successful. The peak 
year was 1956 when 1856 wells were drilled and 85 per 
cent were successful. 
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Calgary is regarded as the business hub of the Western Canada oil and gas industry, as more than 90 per cent of the crews and rigs active 
in the area are operated out of Calgary offices. An example of this importance may be seen in the huge Imperial Oil Refinery Company shown 
in this aerial view. A $17 million modernization and addition program was completed at the refinery in 1958. 


Nickle stresses the fact that Calgary is the business hub 
of the Western Canada oil and gas industry. “Over 90 
per cent of the crews and rigs active in Western Canada 
today are operated out of offices here in Calgary,” he says. 

Another significant development, according to Nickle, 
is the manufacture here of heavy oil field equipment for 
world markets. As an example he mentions the products 
of the Robin Nodwell Manufacturing Company. 

Nickle is particularly enthusiastic about the immediate 
future of process plants in the area. “The next decade will 
see half a dozen petrochemical plants around Calgary.” 
he says, along with major growth of oil field equipment 
and steel fabricating. 

Government policy will have a major bearing on the 
immediate future of the petroleum and gas industries here. 
With respect to petroleum Nickle says “A production in- 
crease of 150,000 barrels a day is possible through the 
adoption of a national oil policy by the Canadian govern- 
ment which involves government control of imports into 
Canada which would give credit for every barrel of West- 
ern Canada oil for which the would-be importer found a 
market outside Canada.” 

While oil from the Alberta fields has been pumped to 
markets in Eastern Canada and the U. S. for some time. 
there has been a greater lag in the marketing of natural 
gas. This has resulted largely from delays in governmental 
agencies responsible for establishing policy and hence 
Calgary has not enjoyed as much harvest from the gas 
industry as may be expected in the near future. 

In fact, many observers here believe that the arrange- 
ment of suitable outlets for the available gas here will be 
the biggest single factor in the immediate development of 
the area. The situation is explained by Nickle in a state- 
ment he prepared recently for presentation to the American 
Gas Association: 
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“The oil phase of Canada’s industry—which was rela- 
tively free to grow on an economic pattern in North 
America until the current world-wide oil surplus devel- 
oped in 1957—has a remarkable record. In a dozen years 
proved reserves have grown from 100 to 3,600 million 
barrels, despite production of over one billion barrels. 
Productive potential has grown from 20,000 to over 1,- 
000,000 barrels daily, with current markets however tak- 
ing only half of potential. Starting in 1949 a great net- 
work of 8,000 miles of pipelines has been built to link 
Western Canadian oilfields with domestic and American 
refineries from the Pacific Ocean to the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence River region in the east. 

“The gas phase has been much slower in developing. 
despite the fact the first major gas pipeline system for ex- 
port from Alberta fields was proposed over a decade ago, 
before the first big oil line was conceived.A primary cause 
was that gas, unfortunately, became a political football— 
first in Alberta, the principal gas province, then in Ot- 
tawa, the national capital, where lies jurisdiction over in- 
terprovincial and international trade. 

“There were years of debate over whether Alberta had 
sufficient gas resources to justify export, whether Canada 
as a whole could permit gas export beyond the nation, 
and whether economic considerations or national bound- 
aries should be the prime consideration in pipeline routes 
and markets. During the same years, other delays were 
caused and other emotions stirred by lengthy arguments 
before Washington’s Federal Power Commission and else- 
where in the United States over proposals to import gas 
from Canada, and the question of committing U. S. mar- 
kets to supplies under foreign control, no matter how 
friendly the nation or economic the project. 

“Fortunately, for both our countries, the barriers to 
common-sense use of Western Canadian gas in North 
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CALGARY 





America are tumbling down. During the past two years 
the first two major gas pipelines commenced operation, 
one serving the west coast including the U. S. Pacific 
Northwest, the other serving eastern Canada. Three proj- 
ects involving large sales to American markets are now 
seeking approvals. 

“In Canada, in fact, the real question is no longer 
whether the gas provinces and the nation dare risk put- 
ting more of the gas resources to use. That has been re- 
solved by the rapid growth of proved gas reserves, and 
the new knowledge of extent of reserves still to be dis- 
covered. The question now is simply how fast appropri- 
ate government authorities on both sides of the border 
can process and approve applications, and the projects 
can be financed and started. My guess is that there is a 
prospect of the next major construction starting in mid- 
1960, though odds now tend to favor a 1961 start. 

“I am confident that, by the end of 1961, more Cana- 
dian gas will be moving into the U. S. Northwest, and 
will start moving into the U. S. Midwest. Before the end 
of 1962 Canadian gas should be moving in large volume 
into Northern California. 

“Some 18 months ago the Canadian Government estab- 
lished a Royal Commission on Energy, headed by Henry 
Borden, to study among other things the energy resources 
of the nation. The Commission’s First Report dealt with 
natural gas. 

“The Borden Commission. after weighing the evidence 
submitted by industry and government sources declared: 
‘The evidence suggests that it is reasonable to anticipate 
under favorable economic conditions, an ultimate dis- 
covery of some 300 trillion cubic feet of natural gas in 
the Western Canadian sedimentary basin.’ 




















The position of Calgary as head office of some 375 offices both in the 
petroleum and allied industries has resulted in a boom in office 
building construction. An example, built in 1957, is this multimillion- 
dollar structure in downtown Calgary which is the Canadian Western 
Natural Gas head office. Also built in 1957 was a building for Hudson's 
Bay Oil and Gas which cost several million dollars. 
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“The magnitude of this prospective reserve is apparent. 
It is twice the volume of gas consumed in the entire 
United States in the past forty years, and 100 times the 
volume consumed in Canada during the same period. The 
presently established reserves exceed 30 trillion cubic 
feet, only about one-tenth of the forecast ultimate total. 
New reserves added this year are expected three trillion 
cubic feet, about eight times Western Canada’s produc- 
tion.” 


Industry Shows Evidence of Diversification 


The oil and gas expansion has had a tremendous impact 
on the economy of the Calgary area. In fact it is given 
credit for at least half of the recent population growth. 

But drilling and production activities by no means con- 
stitute all of Calgary’s industrial effort. Diversification has 
been rapid and extensive. 

Driving through the industrial areas here you see the 
names that are familiar in any part of North America. 
There are many U. S. based firms and others that have 
their origin in Eastern Canada. There is a healthy growth 
of home-owned, locally-based enterprises. 

The success of these various ventures undoubtedly is the 
best testimonial for the business climate of the area. New- 
comers are outspoken in their views. 

A newly-arrived executive interviewed by ID’s editor 
was Mr. Walter See, the local manager of the Eugene 
Dietzgen plant. This is a branch operation devoted to 
processing sensitized papers used in blueprinting and 
similar operations. 

See and his family moved out from Brooklyn about a 
year ago and, he says, “While Calgary is entirely differ- 
ent—we like it. We went back to Brooklyn to visit last 


Carl Nickle, oil bulletin publisher in Calgary, is very enthusiastic about 
the area's great petroleum resources. He estimates that in the oil 
drilling and exploration field there are almost 400 firms as compared 
to about a dozen in 1947. He adds: ‘The next decade will see half 
a dozen petrochemical plants around Calgary. 
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One of the most important industrial projects in Western Canada in some years was the 
decision of Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., to build a tire manufacturing 
plant in Calgary. The $7 million factory is now under construction. Looking at a model of the 
plant are (left to right): George Perks, Alberta district industria! agent, C. P. R., and W. Doran 


Moore, Western divisional manager, Firestone. 


summer and my wife was ready to return to Calgary after 
only a few days. The wide open spaces appeal to the whole 
family.” 

Next year See plans to take his vacation right here dur- 
ing Stampede week so the family can take part in all of 
the festivities. As far as the Dietzgen operation is con- 
cerned See says “The market is better than we predicted.” 

Another internationally known firm that has recently 
cast its ballot for Calgary is the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company. A $7 million facility is under construction 
now. Commenting on this project T. M. Mayberry, Presi- 
dent of the Firestone Canadian firm says, “Calgary meets 
every requirement for this, the major phase of our cur- 
rent Canadian expansion program. The city’s position as 
a transportation and distribution center had an important 
bearing on our decision. It is centrally located in an area 
where population has gained by a million in 5-10 years, 
with corresponding increase in car registrations. Avail- 
ability of river water for Firestone’s controlled cooling 
process, low rates for plentiful hydro power and natura! 
gas, main highway adjacent to the site, the presence of 
good, new homes for Firestone employes in the site area 

. all these factors influenced our choice of Calgary. Not 
the least important is the human element . . . an excellent 
pool of labor.” 

You'll find, in the accompanying table, a rundown on 
typical industrial expansion during the past year. This 
growth supplements the already wide variety of opera- 
tions in the area. Altogether some 100 different products 
are being made in Calgary, including such things as ar- 
tificial limbs, breakfast foods, buttons, cheese, disinfect- 
ants, dynamite, furniture, heat exchangers, ice cream, 
jewelry, lime, mining machinery, paper bags, plastic film, 
two-way radios, sport shoes, storage tanks, venetian blinds, 
water heaters, and yeast. With so much expansion, of 
course, construction is a major industry. In 1958 Calgary 
added about 5600 new homes and building permits were 
valued at more than $100 million. 
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Development specialist Ken Ford (left) and Walter 
See, local manager of the Eugene Dietzgen plant. 
Mr. See, whose family moved here from Brook- 
lyn, says of Calgary, “We like it." He added 
that, ‘The market is better than we predicted.” 


Agriculture, too, is a major activity in the Calgary 
area. There are 5 grain elevators here wtih a total ca- 
pacity of more than 6 million bushels. There are 3 large 
flour mills and a large malting plant. 

Wheat is the predominant grain produced in the Cal- 
gary area and there is a large production of barley. The 
Calgary public livestock market is the second largest in 
Canada. The total estimated value of livestock sold in 1958 
was more than $87 million. 

Ranching is a prosperous industry in the area, par- 
ticularly in the foothills to the West. This region is classed 
as a 24 acre zone—that is one head of stock for each 24 
acres. 

Looking at the recent growth it appears that Calgary 
has received more new industry from Eastern Canada than 
from any other single source. Canada is one of the world’s 
truly important growth areas (see ID, August, 1959) and 
there has been a steady migration to the Western provinces. 

Another large share of the growth here has had its 
origin with firms in the Midwestern states centered around 
Chicago. More recently, much of the growth has come from 
Texas, Oklahoma, and California where oil interests are 
important. 

Finally, there are some important projects having their 
origin overseas, as witnessed by the participation of Swiss 
investors in a new hotel venture here, and British capital 
(Guiness interests) building the $5 million 20-story build- 
ing in Calgary which will be Canadian Prairie’s first 
skyscraper. 

According to Canadian sources, foreign control of 
Canadian manufacturing industries stood at about 56 per 
cent in 1957. Non-resident control of Canadian oil and 
gas activities was 76 per cent and non-resident control of 
mining was 61 per cent. Total American investment in 
Canada last year was about $14.6 billion. United Kingdom 
investment was about $3.1 billion and the investment 
of other countries was about $1.4 billion. Looking to the 
next five to eight years Calgary development specialist 
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Ken Ford sees growth most affected by four big trends: 

1. Further rapid expansion in the petroleum and natural 
gas fields, with heavy emphasis on petrochemicals. 

2. A boom in metals, with the immediate prospect of 
a large fully integrated steel mill. 

3. “Widespread growth of equipment manufacturing. 
with oil field equipment setting the pace, and 

4. Continued development of enterprises serving con- 
sumer markets as population and demand continue to 
grow. 

With respect to metals, it appears that immediate ac- 
tion is forthcoming. Newspapers in Alberta have been 
carrying reports in recent months of a projected $120 
million steel mill to be built in the Calgary area by a com- 
bination of British and French financial interests. The 
firms involved are Stewart and Lloyds. a British pipe 
manufacturer, and the Schnvider steel and banking inter- 
ests of France. 

This development would appear to be in line with the 
predictions of expert observers that Calgary and all of 
Western Canada is due to receive heavy investment in 
metal-producing facilities. For example. the comprehen- 
sive report on “Markets for Iron and Steel Products in 
Western Canada” released recently by the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys concludes “Serious study 
on the economics of building facilities to roll sheet, strip 
and plates to feed the steel pipe manufacturing plants in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan appears to be warranted. An- 
nual steel pipe capacity of such plants in the two provinces 
will be 685,000 tons by the end of 1959. Consumption in 
1956, the peak year, for the four provinces is estimated 
at 470,000 tons of which perhaps 60 per cent was 21 inches 
and less in outside diameter. 

“With the apparent development of a market in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan for 200,000 to 300,000 tons a year of 
up to 72-inch wide skelp, there would be an outlet for 
a steel rolling mill facility in Alberta of sufficient propor- 
tions to warrant consideration of building an integrated 
steel plant. Due to high capital costs of constructing an 
integrated plant consisting of a blast furnace, coke ovens. 
steel furnace, and a 72-inch rolling mill, the economics of 
any project would require careful study. Integrated facili- 
ties, such as those outlined, would cost approximately $400 
per annual ton of capacity with an 800-ton-per-day furnace 
being the minimum economic size.” 


Area and Regional Markets—Population Growth 


In addition to specific industrial opportunities which 
have resulted largely from the oil and gas boom, the Cal- 
gary area provides a host of opportunities resulting from 
the overall growth of markets in the city and the trading 
area it serves. Last year Calgary was the top metropolitan 
center in Canada in terms of per capita home construc- 
tion and percentage gain of bank debits and was second 
in average income. Calgary also ranks hizh in per cent in- 
crease in employment and in construction permits. 

Calgary is today the ninth largest metropolitan area in 
Canada. Its population growth rate is substantially higher 
than that of Canada as a whole and that of the Province 
of Alberta. 

The much-discussed Royal Commission on Canada 
Economic Prospects listed Calgary first in anticipated per- 
centage growth between 1951 and 1980. 

Calgary’s growth position is further borne out by the 
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various standard indices of metropolitan area develop- 
ment. For example, the motor vehicle registration showed 
Calgary jumping from 17,900 passengers cars in 1948 to 
71,606 in 1958. Commercial vehicles were up from 5,670 
in 1948 to 18,870 in 1958. 

Bank clearings in Calgary have increased from about 
$1.4 billion in 1951 to over $6 billion in 1959, As in 
all other areas of Canada, bank operations are concen- 
trated in the national banks which include the Bank of 
Canada, the Bank of Montreal. the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce. the Toronto-Dominion 
Bank, the Imperial Bank of Canada, the Royal Bank of 
Canada, the Provincial Treasury Branch, and the Indus- 
trial Development Bank. In bank clearings Calgary stands 
6th in Canada. 

Vital statistics for Calgary show births up from 4,619 
in 1951 to 7,986 in 1958. Deaths were 1,279 in 1951 and 
1,822 in 1958. Marriages were 1,948 in 1951 and 2,261 
in 1958. 

The Calgary trading area extends from Red Deer in 
the North to the U. S. border on the South and from the 
Saskatchewan boundry on the East into Southeastern 
Britis Columbia to Nelson and Trail on the West. Within 
a 100 mile radius there is a population of about 400,000. 
It is anticipated that this area will have a population of 
about 1.5 million by 1985. 

In Calgary there are a number of chain stores with 
numerous outlets. For example Canada Safeway Limited 
has 20 stores at last report and Jenkins Groceteria Limited 
had 19. There are also a number of outlets for Loblaws 
and Shop-Easy Stores, Limited. 


Comparison of consumer price indices for principal 
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Canadian cities as of May, 1959 shows Calgary with an 
index of 122.0 which is lower than any other reporting 
point except St. Johns, Newfoundland. Calgary’s price 
index (coupled with that of Edmonton) is substantially 
below that of Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa and other Eastern 
cities and is also substantially below that of Vancouver on 
the West Coast. 

Regional market data is available in the form of a 235 
page document, “Alberta Industry and Resources,” pub- 
lished by the Alberta Bureau of Statistics in Edmonton. 
This is a comprehensive study which covers energy re- 
sources, construction, agriculture, forestry, transportation, 
labor, and various other location factors. 

Also, you will find there has been considerable re- 
search designed to provide a guide to the future growth 
of this area. The aforementioned Borden Commission 
gave some very useful data and there have been other con- 
tributions. 


Utilities and Services: Calgary Is Lucky 


Ed Davis, of the consulting engineering firm of Had- 
din, Davis and Brown, calls Calgary “the lucky city” in 
terms of providing utility services at nominal cost. He 
explains that Calgary has a very fortunate topography with 
just the right grade to provide gravity flow and yet not 
so steep as to involve high costs. 

This means that as the city grows it will be able to 
install sewers and other facilities at a comparatively low 
per capita cost. Here is his reasoning: 

“For any given area, with a fixed population density, 
a certain expenditure on a domestic sewerage system is 
necessary. Of the six cities in Western Canada, Calgary’s 
expenditure per acre of developable land is by far the 
lowest for equal standards. This is simply because, pro- 
viding there is no rock cut, or difficult and wet soil, the 
least expensive drainage system is that which lays on land 
having a natural fall of between of 3 and 8 per cent. 
Much of Calgary's natural topography falls within this 
limit, and the end result is, as stated, a very economical 
system. 

“For instance, a comparative city to Calgary, lying on 
flat prairie topography, has faced an expenditure of 2.2 
million dollars on a: single trunk line, and in order to 
serve a relatively small area with a domestic sewer sys- 
tem. This is because, in order to traverse the miles from 
the built-up area to the treatment plant at the lowest point 
in the river bottom, the domestic sewer must drop deeper 
and deeper until it reaches a depth of 90 feet or better. 

“An equivalent sewer in Calgary. of equivalent capacity, 
would cost, for the same length, less than 1/6th of this 
amount. The developer pays the cost of a sewer system (as 
they do in Calgary) or the city pays the cost, and the tax- 
payer repays by paying this charge either in taxes. or as 
a charge against his home. 

“Other cities must pump their domestic sewerage three 
or four times, as it crosses the city, at a very great ex- 
pense, and with a good possibility of maintenance prob- 
lems. Other cities have rock within inches of the surface. 
and they have chosen to put off the cost of building a 
sewer system, and have been satisfied with the nuisances 
of septic tanks which occasionally overflow, and which, as 
the area develops, will become an increasing public 
nuisance, 

“Calgary is also in the unique situation, that as the 
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city grows larger the average cost per developable acre 
will remain fairly constant, or increase only slightly. All 
other major cities in Western Canada will have rapidly 
rising costs, and in the case of certain flat prairie cities. 
these costs will rise almost geometrically with the increase 
in population. In this particular engineering field, Calgary 
has no equal or even close rival, and within the foresee- 
able future never will have. It may be pointed out that 
the sewer system of a city runs about $115 to $250 per 
capita, or 11.6 million to 25 million for each 100,000 in- 
crease in population. Since Calgary’s population is antici- 
pated to increase at the rate of 100,000 between each 8 
and 10 years, one can readily see the tremendous benefit 
of being able to keep this expenditure to a minimum.” 

With respect to electric power Calgary is also in a very 
favorable position. There is an abundant supply and the 
cost is low. 

Within the confines of the city, service is provided by 
the city-owned electric system. For quantity users the 
energy charge drops off to about 1 cent per kilowatt hour. 

Outside the city in the surrounding area, service is pro- 
vided by Calgary Power Company which also backs up 
the city system when additional capacity is needed. Cal- 
gary Power has a hydroelectric development on the Bow 
River west of the city, and an important steam plant near 
Edmonton. Calgary Power is an alert, aggressive firm 
growing with the region and anticipating its energy re- 
quirements. 

Gas service is provided by Canadian Western Natural 
Gas Company, Limited. Availability is no problem and 
rates are low. For customers using in excess of 19,000 
mef per year there is a rate of 23 cents per mef. For 
those who use more than 200,000 mcf the rate drops off to 
20 cents per mcf. 

From your hotel window you can easily see the snow- 
capped peaks of the Rockies extending along the horizon 
between Calgary and Banff. That snow melts and flows 
into the Bow and Elbow Rivers directly through the cen- 
ter of Calgary, guaranteeing a stable supply of fresh cold 
water. This has been and will continue to be an important 
resource in attracting process industries. 

If water temperature is important to you you will do 
well to take a look at some of the figures on the Bow 
River. Last year, on April 28, a check indicated a tem- 
perature of 38 degrees and on June 3 the temperature 
of the water was 54 degrees. During the previous summer 
a check indicated 66 degrees on August 14, 54 degrees 
on September 4, and 44 degrees on October 17. 

There is also a very fine municipal water system and 
industries locating here have found water service is ex- 
tended by the community as needed. 

The municipal schedule of water rates calls for 62 cents 
per gallon on the first 5,000 and decreasing rates as 
follows. 

Next 5,000 gals. per 1,000 gals. 

Next 20,000 gals. per 1,000 gals. 

Next 30,000 gals. per 1,000 gals. 

Next 90,000 gals. 28¢ per 1,000 gals. 

Next 350,000 gals. 25¢ per 1,000 gals. 

All over 500,000 gals. 21¢ per 1,000 gals. 


Transport System Meets Basic Needs 

Very probably, your first view of Calgary will be the 
airport, McCall Field. which is owned and operated by 
the City of Calgary. It is located five miles north of the 
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TRUCK LINES SERVICE* AVERAGE NUMBER of FREIGHT TRAINS* 
In and Out of Calgary Daily 


per day into and out of CALGARY, 
ALBERTA 





© Only Trucks carrying General Merchandise shown on this chart. * Average number during one representative month. Daily number 
varies with the demands of traffic. 


- * 


Calgary is fortunate in having a transportation system to meet basic needs, and outstanding in this category is the air terminal. The city owns 
the airport and multimillion-dollar terminal building. Runway extensions being planned will accomodate the larger jet liners planned for future 


travel. Besides Trans-Canada airlines and other Canadian companies, the airport is a base for Western Airlines with direct flights to Salt Lake 
City and connections to the Southwest and California. 
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A decided asset in the list of Calgary's industrial advantages is the Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, the extent of which may easily 
be seen in this aerial view. The new wing in the right foreground was opened in 1958 and cost $3 million. Courses in technical training of all 
kinds are available as the basis for Alberta's program of apprenticeship training and development of skilled artisans. 


city center on the Edmonton road and is only about a 15 
minute drive from the downtown area. 


McCall Field has excellent facilities which include four 
hard-surfaced runways, a modern terminal building 
(opened in 1956), a complete radar surveillance set-up, 
control tower, storage hangars and maintenance opera- 
tions. The terminal building contains the tower, a fed- 
eral weather office, dining facilities, passenger sleeping 
accommodations, a post office, airline counters, customs 
offices, administration facilities and ample parking. 

Calgary is served by four major airlines which handled 
more than 234,000 passengers in and out of McCall Field 
during 1958 (1959 totals not available). This figure is an 
impressive increase over 1954 when approximately 150,- 
000 passengers were handled. There has also been a sub- 
stantial increase in air freight during this same period 
with over 1,300,000 lbs. handled in 1958 as compared to 
approximately 800,000 lbs. in 1954. 

Trans-Canada Airlines and Canadian Pacific Airlines 
serve Calgary with flights to all parts of Canada while 
Northwest Airlines has connecting flights to all parts of 
the eastern and southern United States. Western Airlines 
has recently begun serving Calgary with connections to 
Montana cities and Salt Lake City. 

In addition to being a growing air center, Calgary is 
the terminal point for Canadian National Railway line 
from the east and is on the main transcontinental line of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. The Canadian Pacific also 
operates lines both north and south from Calgary and 
during the month of June, 1959, operated more than 1000 
freight trains in and out of Calgary. 

There are three bus lines operating out of Calgary with 
the largest, Greyhound, serving points throughout Canada 
and the United States. 
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By virtue of being the intersection of the main Trans 
Canada Highway and the main arterial road from the 
United States to the north, Calgary has become a major 
trucking distribution center. As many as 546 trucks op- 
erate out of Calgary daily, going to such widely separated 
points as Toronto, Edmonton, Winnipeg, and Seattle. 


Manpower Resources and Educational Facilities 

The latest count showed some 81,641 workers em- 
ployed in metropolitan Calgary. Of these about 12,700 
were in construction, 12,400 in manufacturing, and 6,000 
in oil and gas exploration and production. 

There is a surprisingly high portion of technical per- 
sonnel here. There are 1,168 professional engineers 
registered in Calgary with the Assn. of Professional En- 
gineers. The total for the province exceeds 2500. 

A relatively low percentage of the manufacturing work- 
ers in Alberta are organized. It is estimated the per- 
centage in this area is about 17 per cent. 

If you want to determine the potential labor force here 
of a particular activity you can get assistance fram the 
National Employment Service. This agency, similar to 
the Labor Department in the U. S., has a local office which 
will screen applicants and conduct interviews for you. 

The rundown of industrial activity here given earlier 
will, of course, provide some indication of the variety of 
skills in the local work force. You will also be impressed 
with the number of professional scientists and engineers 
who are active in this area. There is an association of pro- 
fessional engineers which includes geologists as well. 

Recognizing the increasing importance of technology, 
Calgary officials are making a special effort to expand fa- 
cilities for education in scientific and industrial fields. Al- 
ready, there is an outstanding vocational training program. 
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The Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, or- 
ganized in 1916, has an enrollment this year of nearly 
7,000 students. 

There is also a branch of the University of Alberta 
here and just this year an engineering curriculum was 
installed. The institution is currently in the midst of a 
$12 million building program. Enrollment last year was 
about 700. 

Mount Royal College is a junior college affiliated with 
the University of Alberta. It had an enrollment last year 
of about 1,600 including 37 in business administration, 66 
in commerce, and 72 in engineering. 

The pattern of public schools is elementary, junior high 
and senior high. The 1959 enrollment in the 78 public 
schools was more than 33,000. 


What Kind of Place to Live? 


Any business executive from the U. S. moving to Cal- 
gary would find himself right at home. Except for the 
pictures on the paper money and the flags flying over 
public buildings, Calgary is just like any typical Midwest- 
ern city. As a matter of fact, some 35,000 of the area’s 
250,000 residents are U. S. citizens, most of them at- 
tracted by the oil boom. 

Like any Western city in the U. S., Calgary in its early 
days was a center of ranching activity. It grew as the 
herds moved northward on the prairie from overgrazed 
ranges south of the border. 

With the coming of the railways to the West, the Do- 
minion government granted free land to settlers who came 
in large numbers. Calgary received its city charter in 1893. 

The Northwest Mounted Police who built the first post 
here in 1875 would find few familiar sights today. Like 
all high-growth areas, Calgary is sprawling in every di- 
rection. Along the highways leading into town you see 
large numbers of new subdivisions. 

While no careful appraisal was made, it appeared that 
the value received by the purchaser here would comnare 
well with values in the northern and northwestern sections 
of the U. S. Attractive homes in new subdivisions are 
priced at about $15 per square foot. 

Calgarians are proud of their handsome new audi- 
torium built a couple of years ago in celebration of 
the 50th jubilee of the province of Alberta. Costing some 
$1.5 million the auditorium seats 2700 persons and is the 
scene of numerous civic and cultural attractions such as 
the “Celebrity Concert Series.” 

Another cultural asset is Coste House which is operated 
by the Calgary Allied Arts Council. This is the center of 
activities for 42 different organizations interested in such 
fields as drama, art, music, ballet, and hobbies. In addi- 
tion, there is a conservatory of music at Mount Royal 
College and there are two large city libraries. 

Calgary is an important convention city in Western 
Canada with more than 2,800 hotel rooms and 750 motel 
units. There is professional baseball, football, and hockey 
and the usual variety of theaters and restaurants. 

Plans have just been announced for a $3 million luxury 
hotel to be operated by Canadawide Investments, Ltd., 
owners of the Ride ‘au Towers. This will add 200 rooms to 
Calgary’s total. 

Biggest event of the year is the famed Calgary Exhibi- 
tion and Stampede which has been held annually since 
1885. This is a mammoth celebration which includes 
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Sheet Metal Workers ... 

Steamfitters .......+... 

Stone Cutters ........ 


Teamsters .......... 

Tile Layers ............ 

Tile Helpers ........... 
Welders (Construction) ...... 
Wibechiniote: sis 5 6 fe. fcc s oe eee 


Note: The above 1959 rates are ge aay starting rates and 

usually make gn aed after are, service. 
Of course, the org rates are Wieck to change with new 
. Data from ‘National ployment Service. 


many rodeo events and which attracts contestants and 
spectators from throughout North America. 

Last year attendance was approximately 600,000 and 
prizes for the competitive events totaled $139,000. The 
Exhibition park includes 110 acres and features a fire- 
proof grandstand accommodating 9,200 and corral seat- 
ing for 6,600. Open stands take care of another 15,000. 

The 1960 Stampede is scheduled for July 11-16. Make 
your reservations now and combine site-exploration with 
the atmosphere of the early frontier! 

There are 7 hospitals in the Calgary area and hospital- 
ization is provided for all 12- month residents of Alberta 
at a nominal cost of $2 per day. Other civic assets include 
two daily papers, one television outlet. and three radio 
stations. The television station, CHCT-TV. Channel 2. is. 
of course, a part of the Canadian network. 
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For those who like breathtaking scenery and outdoor 
activity, there is a lot to recommend in the Calgary area. 
The Rocky Mountain range rises majestically to the West, 
offering skiing and other winter sport:, while the inter- 
vening foothills afford an abundance of hunting and fish- 
ing opportunities. 

The internationally known resorts in Banff and Lake 
Louise are little more than an hour away. In fact, Calgary 
is the focal point for tourists flying or driving into these 
areas from the Eact and South. 

Here in the local area there is an unusual island zoo 
and dinosaur park where the kids can see several hun- 
dred animal and bird specimens. Here you will also find 
a genuine totem pole and Calgary’s first house, built in 
1883. 

Eight miles frv m the center of the city is Bowness Park 
which includes facilities for dancing, swimming. canoeing, 
and picnicking. Altogether, Calgary has 88 public parks, 
3 swimming pools, 6 golf courses, 44 athletic fields (in- 
cluding soccer, rugby and baseball), 59 hockey rinks, 68 
pleasure skating rinks, and 70 playgrounds. 

You will find it easy to keep up your attendance at your 
service club here. Local units include the Jaycees, Kiwanis, 
Lions, Rotary, Optimist, B’Nai B'rith, and Soroptimist. 

There are churches of all faiths. The latest tally showed 
155 Protestant, 17 Catholic, and 2 Jewish. 

On the November day your editor flew into Calgary 
the temperature there was, surprisingly, about the same 
as in Atlanta, Georgia. Calgary was enjoying a warm 
spell as the result of the “Chinook” winds which have a 
major influence on the local climate. 

The Chinook is a dry Westerly wind from the Pacific 


which has been known to raise the temperature as much 
as 50 degrees in a few hours, thus melting snows and 












































Ranking with the finest public halls on the North American Continent is Calgary's beautiful 
Southern Alberta Jubilee Auditorium. The building on the north hill commanding a view of 
the city and Rocky Mountains to the west seats 2,765 in the main hall. It cost $4.5 million 
and was the gift of the Alberta provincial Government on the occasion of the provinces’s 





modifying what would otherwise be long periods of sub- 
zero temperatures. The result is that Calgary does not have 
a major snow removal problem. 

The temperature average here for January is about 15 
degrees and for July about 62 degrees. There is enough 
90 degree weather during the summer to make it desirable 
to install air conditioning in the new office buildings. 

The annual precipitation in Calgary averages about 17 
inches, of which 5 inches is snow. This is a comparatively 
dry climate and it is characterized by a high average of 
sunshine. Calgary has an average throughout the year of 
6 hours of sunshine per day which is a high figure for 
the entire Northwest. 

This means that flying weather is good and many firms 
operate their own aircraft throughout the year. Cold 
weather operating problems are soon mastered by the 
newcomer. 

For example, I.D.’s editor noted that the parking lot 
at city hall is equipped with electrical outlets at each 
space so that the motorist can plug in his engine block 
heater. Most Calgary citizens have these inexpensive units 
installed on their auto engines and carry a short exten- 
sion cord in the glove compartment to make the hookup 
when they are going to be parked for any length of time 
in cold weather. 


Government Programs, Attitude Toward Industry 


You will be interested to know that industrial develop- 
ment was a campaign issue here during the last local elec- 
tion and the present officeholders are fully committed to 
cooperating with new enterprises. From the Mayor’s office 
right on through the local administration you will find 
an enthusiastic welcome. 

Mayor Harry Hays is an exuberant businessman who 


Calgary is fortunate in having a high level of 
residential growth. This billboard shows the layout 
of the Fairview residential subdivision. 


50th anniversary in 1955. The hall and excellent acoustics have attracted the world's leading 


concert artists and groups. 
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Attractive homes can be purchased in Calgary subdivisions 
for about $15 a square foot, and such subdivisions may be 
seen all along the highways leading into town. Here are 
some examples of these new homes which compare favorably 
with those that may be found anywhere in the United States. 


believes “No one in Canada has grasped the depth of our 
potential.” He thinks Calgary has just begun to grow and 
predicts big developments in natural gas in the years 
just ahead. 

Hays, who has built a highly successful business as a 
livestock breeder, auctioneer, and rancher, ran on a pro- 
gram of governmental reorganization which places greater 
importance on industrial development and city planning. 
The key change involved making finance commissioner 
Dudley E. Batchelor chairman of the board of administra- 
tion and, in fact, professional city manager. A career man 
of 33 years service, Batchelor is dedicated to planned de- 
velopment and has brought the industrial development de- 
partment directly under his wing. 

Ths year Batchelor is directing a capital budget pro- 
gram which involves some $18 million of public improve- 
ments. He recognizes that Calgary’s growth will require 
a continuous program of expanding municipal services 
but at the same time he is eager to hold the tax line. In 
respect to industrial development he says “We will carry 
forward our policy of providing fully serviced industrial 
land, but we will hold the costs to a minimum.” 

Batchelor says “We are changing from an agricultural 
to an industrial base at a lightning pace—Calgary is on 
the eve of a great industrial revolution.” 

He, too, believes that the export of gas will have a 
tremendous impact on the local economy. 

You can get a complete picture of the local administra- 
tion from the very comprehensive annual report which is 
published by the city government. This will give you facts 
on personnel, organizational structure, operating costs, 
and services rendered. 

In local governmental affairs it is difficult to identify par- 
ty politics. Issues and candidates provide lines of demarca- 
tion. However, at the Provincial level, the current ad- 
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A by-word literally around the world is Calgary's famous Stampede. The week- 
long event, which takes place the second week in July, in recent years attracts 
more than half a million visitors to the city. The grounds are shown in this aerial 
view. Stampede visitors often combine business and pleasure and look at indus- 
trial sites while attending the annual event. One of the features is a very 
popular chuckwagon race. 


ministration is that of the Social Credit party. The minority 
party is labeled “Progressive Conservative.” 

The average U. S. citizen will be thoroughly confused 
because these parties have no counterparts in the states. 
Any generalization is dangerous but it is probably safe 
to say that the Social Credit party is “slightly left of cen- 
ter” by U. S. standards. 

In a very general way, the tax structure here is similar 
to that in the states. That is, there is a local property tax, 
(latest rate 51 mills), there is a business assessment, and 
there is the Dominion income tax. There is no Provincial 
sales tax in Alberta. 

The Dominion income tax schedule for 1958 (including 
old age security tax) was as follows. 

TAXABLE INCOME TAX 

$ 1,000 or less 13% 

1,000 130.00 plus 16% next 
2,000 290.00 plus 19% next 
17% next 

0 next 

24% next 

28% next 

33% next 

38% next 

next 

next 

next 

next 

next 

.00 plus next 3 

133,440.00 plus next 175,000 

261,190.00 plus 78% remainder 


400,000 

*The maximum Old Age Security Tax is reached at this point. 
PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS— “th 

Bzesic Exemption $1,000.00 

Married Exemption (if her income not over $250) .. 1,000.00 

Wholly Dependent Children (if qualifying 
for family allowance) 250.00 
00 


SESSSSSEEEESS 


Sees 
3 


If not qualifying for family allowance 7 
(For a complete tax picture your best bet is a booklet 
“Taxation in Canada” published in 1959 by the Bank of 
Montreal). 
The sale of alcoholic beverages is legal here both in 
package form and in mixed drinks. There are three govern- 
ment-owned liquor stores. 
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Industrial Growth Is Energetically Planned 


Probably the biggest surprise you will encounter on 
coming to Calgary is the high level of planned industrial 
growth. In some respects Calgary is substantially ahead 
of many Eastern business centers. 

Early in the current wave of expansion, the city fathers 
recognized the need for planning to insure orderly growth. 
The wisdom of this policy can now be seen in several well- 
organized industrial districts. 

Flying over the city, you can see that the industrial 
_ areas lie mostly on the Eastern side of the city with the 
heaviest concentration toward the Southeast. There is one 
industrial area in north Calgary and a planned center to 
the Northeast on the TransCanada highway, but most of 
the recent growth has occurred along the Bow River south- 
east and closer to the mid-town area. 

One showplace is the Highfield industrial area which 
was planned and developed by the city. It is a nicely-laid- 
out district which has enjoyed very rapid growth. 

Driving past the well-landscaped buildings, you see the 
signs of RCA, General Motors, Automatic Sprinkler, 
Worthington, Armstrong Cork, B. F. Goodrich, General 
Electric, Firestone and other well-known names inter- 
mingled with signs of local and regional firms. 

This particular district is zoned as general light indus- 
trial and has building restrictions which insure that de- 
velopment will continue with “prestige” type buildings 
only. Rail service is provided and firms locating in the 


HIGHFIELD 
INDUSTRIAL AREA 
A map showing the layout of an 


industrial district that was planned 
and developed by the city of Cal- 


district must be “better than average” shippers. 

There is a package price of $6750 per acre which in- 
cludes power lines, sewer and water lines and rail lead-in 
plus deep-base gravel roads ready for paving. 

Incidentally, the present thinking here is that the price 
will be upped a few hundred dollars an acre and curbing 
and paving will be provided in future developments. In 
any event you may be sure that you can find a ready- 
made site here at a very nominal cost. 

You will also be interested to know that there has been 
a significant amount of interest in speculative building. 
For example, Industrial Leaseholds, Inc., a Toronto firm. 
has just finished a new 22,000 square foot building for 
which a tenant is being sought. Rental will range from 
90 cents to $1.00 per square foot. 

This is not the only speculative structure to be noted 
here and certainly is the best evidence that there is con- 
fidence in future growth. 

Not all planned industrial development is city-owned 
and city-operated. An outstanding example of a private 
project is Meridian Industrial Estates being developed by 
the Athabasca Development Corporation, Limited. This 
is a planned industrial area to the Northwest which is 
about 15 minutes driving time from the center of the down- 
town area. It is nearer the airport than most of the other 
major developments. 

The district features comprehensive zoning, rail service 
by Canadian Pacific, natural gas, electric power, water, 








gary. The area is zoned for gen- 





eral light industry and includes 
powe: lines, sewer and water lines 








and rail lead-ins. The following 
is a list of industries that have al- 





ready bought sites in this new in- 
dustrial area. 
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General Motors Products of Canada Ltd. 
R.C.A,. Victor Co. Ltd. 
. Marshall-Wells Ltd. 








. Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Alberte Paint & Glass Co, Ltd. 
Mid-West Paper Ltd. 

Alberta Government Telephones 
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Automatic Sprinkler Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Worthington (Canada) 1955 Ltd. 
Canada Wire & Cable Co. Ltd. 
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Hingley Terrazzo & Tile Ltd. 

. Armstrong Cork (Canada) Ltd. 

. Canadian Mannex Corporation Ltd. « 

. Fyfe Smith Hardwoods Ltd. 

. B. F. Goodrich Canada Ltd. 

. Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. 
Western Vinegars Ltd. 

. Street, Robbins & Morrow 

. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada Ltd. 

20. Insulation Industries (Calgary) Ltd. 

. General Petroleums of Canada Ltd. 

e — Drug & Chemical Co. of Canada 
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sanitary sewers and paved access highways. Sites are being 
offered now at $7500 per acre. 

You won't find any tax incentives, concessions or hand- 
outs but it is apparent that private enterprise is ready 
and willing to aid you in your financing needs here. 

Insofar as office space is concerned, you will find a lot 
of new construction and impressive new edifices in the 
downtown area. Prices in older buildings start at $2.00 
per square foot per year and the better new buildings range 
up to $5.50. 

Calgary has a strong city planning program. There is 
a professional planner heading the city planning depart- 
ment and the program seems to have a substantial base 
of public support. In addition there is planning at the 
district level which encompasses an area surrounding 
Calgary. 

City planner A. G. Martin states that industrial zoning 
is based upon a new ordinance set up in 1958. The regu- 
lation of industries by districts was based upon the classi- 
fication system. The ordinance prohibits residential con- 
struction in industrial areas. There are also some archi- 
tectural controls and limitations on outside storage. 

A graduate of the University of Manitoba with an MS 
in Planning, Martin has served here since 1950. He has 
a crew of 24 people and they participate at the national 
level in the Canadian Town Planning Institute which is 
similar to the ASPO and AIP in the states. 


Maximum Services At Minimum Cost 


Possibly the prime objective of the city planning de- 
partment is to give Calgary a sensible pattern of growth 
in order to provide maximum services at minimum cost. 
There is a definite feeling that “leapfrogging” by sub- 
divisions should be held to a minimum. That is, the gov- 
ernment discourages the development of a subdivision at 
some distance away from a developed portion of the city 
leaving large undeveloped areas between. Such a practice 
which is found in many metropolitan areas requires long, 
expensive extension of utilities and becomes a burden for 
the taxpayers. 

On the aesthetic side, Martin is interested in a proposal 
to develop the river bank along the Bow River through 
the city into a natural park. He also has plans for land- 
scaping in various sections and the city is directly in- 
volved in planting shrubs and trees. 

Shopping center growth in Calgary is similar to that 
to be found throughout the U. S. There is a huge new 
project already operating and another underway. Accord- 
ing to the planning department still other projects are 
being considered at the moment. 

Recognizing the trend toward industrialization here, 
the city planning department has devoted special attention 
to industrial land needs. Martin points out that the ratio 
heween city size and required industrial land is not a 
simple arithmetic one but a geometric one. He refers to 
data including that for a city of from 50,000 to 100,000 
population industrial land may be less than 5 per cent of the 
total; in a city of 100.000 to 250,000, industrial land may 
he close to 6 per cent; and for a city of more than 250,- 
(00 the requirement may be better than 8 per cent. 

Because industrial growth is sure to continue here as 
the city moves into a larger population bracket, the Cal- 
gary city fathers are determined to keep an adequate in- 
ventory of available industrial sites. 
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There has beer a significant amount of speculat.ve build:ng in Calgary. 
This is one constructed by Industrial Leaseholds which has been very 
successful in the field. Note that the st-uctye ‘s beng offe.ed fu: 
lease, sale or subdivis‘on, 


atte Ld 


: d all : 
Another by-product of the boom in Calgary has been the develop- 
ment of shopping centers. The aerial view is of the largest com- 
mercial project under construction in Calgary, the $8 million Chinook 
Shopping Centers. Due for completion in early August, 1960, it will 
include a Woodward's, Ltd., department store and 40 other units. 


> 


- 


Other deveiopments typical of recent growth in Calgary are the 
Ca ga-y Siepping Center and Simpson-Sears department store which 
opened ‘n 1928 at a cost of $5.5 million. In the background at center 
is the $4.5 million Southern Alberta Jubilee Auditorium, one of the 
finest structu.es of its kind in the world. 
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Planner Martin 


1.D. AREA SERIES 


The accompanying survey of development opportuni- 
ties in Calgary was conducted by the staff of INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT under the sponsorship of the 
City of Calgary. Reprints are available without charge 
from K. S. Ford, Industrial Coordinator, City Hall An- 
nex, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


The 1.D. Team: Men You Want to Know 


When you get ready to explore plant location factors 
here you can count on top-level professional assistance. 
The people here know their business and can give you the 
same kind of expert service that you might expect in the 
most progressive areas of the U. S. 

If you’re dealing with the city, the key agency is the 
industrial development department of the city government, 
headed by Ken F. Ford, coordinator of industrial develop- 
ment. The mere existence of such a department reveals 
the keen interest the city government has in fostering in- 
dustrial expansion. 

Ford is a hefty six-foot-four professional developer who 
came here after having served as District Industrial Com- 
missioner in Hamilton, Ontario. He is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto and has a background which in- 
cludes newspaper and public relations work as well as in- 
dustrial development. 
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Commissioner Batchelor 
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Aide Lawrence 


Ford is assisted by Reginald F. Lawrence and an office 
staff which compiles detailed data for interested firms. 

Another key man here is “Jeeves” Parsons, who heads 
industrial development for Calgary Power. Parsons previ- 
ously occupied the post now held by Ford and is intimately 
acquainted with the Calgary area. He is, in fact, one of 
the best-known development specialists in Canada. 

Also you will find that the capable representatives of 
the major railroads play an important role in industrial 
location here. These include G. W. Perks, local manager 
of Canadian Pacific, and A. J. Maunder, the Western 
agent for Canadian National, in Edmonton. 

Further, the Calgary Chamber of Commerce is active 
in a general way in promoting the area and has an indus- 
trial committee. I.D.’s editor sat in on a late afternoon ses- 
sion at which an annual dinner for executives of new in- 
dustries was planned. H. R. Hammond is manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Also active in the local picture are real estate and 
development firms specializing in industrial properties. 
The Melton real estate group, for example, has offices both 
here and in Edmonton and Vancouver. Another firm here 
specializing in industrial properties is C. H. Noton and 
Company, Limited. 

Of course there are a number of groups active in the 
overall promotion of Calgary and Alberta. Just recently 
there has been organized “The Roamin’ Empire” of 
Southern Alberta, an organization aimed at increasing 
tourist traffic. 

Moreover local and area programs are dovetailed with 
development activities carried on at the Provincial level 
and these in turn are related to certain federal programs. 
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Rich metropolitan markets, a wealth of raw materials plus a dynamic, 
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“LET CALGARY POWER LTD. 
HELP YOU TO LOCATE IN An abundance of POWER, water, nat- 


ural resources at source, awaits you in 


ALBERTA. To help you decide where to 
locate, CALGARY POWER invites you to 
write to E. H. Parsons, Director of Indus- 


Ss INDUSTRIAL NERVE CENTRE OF trial Development, Calgary Power Ltd., 
< THE WESTERN CANADIAN MARKET P. O. Box 190, Calgary, Alta. 
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Decay and Termite Proof 


FEBRUARY—Electric Utilities 
MARCH—Ports 

APRIL—Industrial Districts 

MAY—Blue Book of Southern Progress 


(to be separate issue) 
JUNE—Gas Utilities 
JULY—Banks 
AUGUST—Canadian Progress Report 
SEPTEMBER—Railroads 
OCTOBER—Site Selection Handbook 
NOVEMBER—State Agencies 
DECEMBER—The Trucking Industry 



































American Creosote Works, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 


Plants at Pensacola, Fia.; Slidell, La., Winnfield, La.; : ; 
Louisville, Miss.; Jackson, Tenn, The reports will comprehensively cover the role that 


each of the above groups will play in relationship to 
industrial development activities today. 

















INFLUENCES OF 
POPULATION GROWTH 


Population growth and the shifts in geographical con- 
centrations of people are major factors to be taken 
into consideration in plant location planning. Some 
important facets in population trends and their influ- 
ence on commerce and industry, are presented in this 
report... 


(7= of the most interesting devel- 
opments in the American econ- 
omy during the past two decades has 
been the tremendous increase in popu- 
lation. Since 1940, the population of 
the nation has increased by over 132 
million, and it is estimated that it will 
exceed 200 million in 1970, and if 
present rates continue over a billion 
by 2025. 

Every seven and one-half seconds, 
twenty-four hours a day, a child is 
born in the United States, and it is 
predicted that the natural increase in 
the population of the nation will be 
over 5 million per year by 1970. Dur- 
ing the 1960’s, the population will in- 
crease at a rate of approximately 3 
million a year, or an amount each 
month equivalent to the population of 
a city the size of Phoenix. 

Equally significant as the absolute 
volume of growth is the changing na- 
ture of the population. Families are be- 
coming larger—they will be close to 
5.0 persons by 1970; the marriage 
rate is increasing and people are liv- 
ing longer. By 1970, over 9 percent 
of the total population of the nation 
will be over 65 years of age. Perhaps, 
most importantly, the population is be- 
coming highly mobile, as the three 
great internal waves of population mi- 
gration which developed in the late 
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1940’s and the 1950’s continue. 

The internal movement of population 
in the United States is essentially from 
the south to the north with important 
social implications for the major north- 
ern metropolitan areas of the nation; 
from the east to the west which will 
transform California into the nation’s 
most populous state within the next 
decade; and from the farm to the city. 

Since 1950, approximately 95 per 
cent of all population growth in the 
nation has been in the urban areas, 
and it is predicted that by 1970, there 
will be as many people living within 
the standard metropolitan areas of the 
nation as had lived in the entire coun- 
try in 1950. The United States has be- 
come a highly urbanized nation, and 
the implications of this development in 
terms of the effective planning and de- 
velopment are extremely important. 
The population movement follows the 
well-established principle that people 
move from areas of low economic ac- 
tivity to areas of high activity. The 
migration from the south is in response 
to better employment opportunities in 
the north, as is the movement to the 
west. Clearly, the migration from the 
farms is also a result of greater eco- 
nomic opportunities in urbanized re- 
gions. 

These great changes in the structure 
and growth of the nation’s population 
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have been cited by industrial devel- 
opers as clear evidence that the future 
for industrial development is indeed 
bright. New people mean new markets 
and new markets mean plant and 
equipment expansion. While this is 
certainly true, there is some evidence 
to indicate that population growth and 
change may be more the result of in- 
dustrial development than the cause. 
If this is so, then it is clearly over- 
optimistic to attribute the prospective 
development of the future on the basis 
of anticipated population changes, 

There is considerable evidence to in- 
dicate that population changes are very 
sensitive to general conditions within 
the economy. There is also evidence to 
show that population forecasts, in spite 
of the long period of time over which 
they have been made, can contain a high 
degree of error. It is interesting to 
note the forecasts of the mid-1920’s 
which consistently over-estimated the 
population growth of the 1930's, and 
at the forecasts of the 1930’s which 
consistently underestimated the growth 
of the 1940's. 

Much more significant is the fact 
that the marriage rate seems to be one 
of the most sensitive of all factors to 
changes in the general level of eco- 
nomic activity. In the slight recession 
of 1957, the marriage rate dropped 
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appreciably and recovered more slowly 
than many other activities. Romantic 
notions to the contrary, there is a 
high positive correlation between 
population change and economic activ- 
ity, and—while recognizing that all 
types of activity are inter-related—the 
latter, that is economic activity, ap- 
pears to be the casual factor in terms 
of determining rates of population 
change. 


Growth Follows Change 


Analysis of individual cities also 
supports the proposition that popula- 
tion growth follows economic change. 
It is well recognized that a community 
cannot grow and expand without an 
increase in the number of basic indus- 
tries; i.e., industries which produce 
goods for sale beyond the immediate 
boundaries of the community. Detroit 
is a major city not because there are 
market-oriented industries in the area 
serving the needs of the population, 
but, rather, because it is the center of 
the automobile industry. 

A recent analysis of the population 
growth of California reconfirms the 
importance of base industries to area 
growth. The metropolitan regions of 
the State which have grown most 
rapidly—Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Jose—are precisely those areas in 
which employment in manufacturing 
has increased the most. Other areas 
where manufacturing employment has 
increased less have experienced less 
population expansion. , 

While no one would deny that large 
populations create demands for many 
goods and services and, therefore, in- 
dustrial plant and equipment expan- 
sion, the crucial question is whether 
or not such markets can expand or, 
indeed, even be created without sub- 
stantial expansion in base industries. 
The answer from study after study 
seems clearly to be that base industries 
are prerequisite to the expansion of 
population. Population growth follows 
industrial expansion — industrial ex- 
pansion in and by itself cannot ger- 
minate population growth. 

The general population growth ex- 
pected in the nation in the next decade 
also has important implications for the 
types of industrial development to be 
expected. In the 1960’s, the proportion 
of the population in the “working- 
force” age bracket will diminish. In 
1940, approximately 60 percent of the 


American people were between 24 and 
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64 in age; in 1960, the proportion will 
be 53, and by 1970, it will be down to 
approximately 50 percent. Population 
in both the over 65 and the under 20 
age brackets is expanding more rapid- 
ly than the population of the nation in 
general. 

It is important to note that in 1940, 
six out of every ten Americans were 
in the working force, whereas in 1960, 
it will be five out of every ten—a de- 
cline of twenty percent in twenty years. 

The implications of this change are 
obvious. If the current standard of 
production is to be maintained the per 
capita output of workers must increase. 
The most probable way for this to oc- 
cur is through a continued substitu- 
tion of capital for labor. While this 
process has been going on for many 
decades, it will have to be accelerated 
in the next decade, if output is to be 
maintained on a per capita basis. 


Technological Problem 


The problem of the 1960’s is not 
going to be one of unemployment, be- 
cause of technological innovations, but 
rather that technological innovations 
may occur at too slow a rate to assure 
the maintenance, let alone an increase, 
in the real standard of living. 

Another implication of the increased 
need for greater productivity will be 
an expansion in the demand for pro- 
ducer goods; i.e., for goods which are 
used to produce other goods. 

In the next decade, there will be an 
expansion in those areas where basic 
producer goods are manufactured, and, 
in many instances, this means the in- 
dustrial sections of the mid-west and 
east. In other words, some of the older 
sections of the nation will benefit as 
much from the probable population ex- 
pansion, as will areas such as Florida 
and California. 


If this analysis of the relationship 
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between population and industrial de- 
velopment is reasonably correct, it fol- 
lows that those interested in industrial 
development should not overestimate 
the importance of population expansion 
in assuring continued growth. Rather, 
it is important to work towards con- 
ditions which will assure a high volume 
of investment in plant and equipment, 
which, in turn, will generate and stimu- 
late population change. 

Obviously, the most important fac- 
tor with respect to a high level of in- 
vestment is the existence of a large 
volume of savings in the economy, 
since investment is made from savings. 
In an elementary sense, savings is the 
difference between income and con- 
sumption. To the extent that con- 
sumption is postponed or limited, the 
volume of savings will rise. 


Value of the Dollar 


Clearly, an important factor in de- 
termining whether or not people will 
consume or save is their attitude to- 
wards the future value of the dollar. 
If consumers and corporations believe 
that the value of the dollar is declin- 
ing, they will hesitate to save. Conse- 
quently, one of the most important 
tasks in assuring a high volume of sav- 
ings, and, therefore, investment in the 
next decade is to limit inflation. The 
development of a stable dollar is one 
of the most important tasks facing the 
nation in the next few years. 


Secondly, it is of great importance 
that investment be encouraged. Tax 
laws which penalize investors or in any 
way restrict the freedom of entrepre- 
neurs in making investment decisions 
can clearly work to the disadvantage of 
a growing economy. The amount of in- 
dustrial development in the decade of 
the 1960’s will undoubtedly be large. 
It will be large because population is 
growing and markets will be created. 
However, it is always important to re- 
member that population growth alone 
will not assure continuous prosperity 
and expansion. 


Rather, the population expansion is 
in many respects the result of pros- 
perous conditions. Therefore, it is im- 
portant for industrial developers to 
work diligently for programs and poli- 
cies which will encourage savings, and, 
therefore, investment in the economy. 
Without such investment growth can- 
not be sustained, and the bright future 
predicates on population projections 
will not be achieved. 
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The Shopping Center Revolution, Evo- 
lution and Trends by James B. Douglas. 
The author, president of The Northgate 
Company, describes briefly how far the 
phenomenon of regional shopping cen- 
ters has gone, the present status, and 
some of the problems of the future and 
what is needed to solve them, Urban 
Land, November, 1959. Urban Land Insti- 
tute, 1200 18th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 8 pages. $1.00. 


Uncertainty in Forecasting and Policy 
Formation by V. Lewis Bassie. Fluct- 
uating levels of general economic activ- 
ity create for the business firm some of 
the most difficult problems with which 
management must cope. This analysis of 
cyclical fluctuations is divided into two 
sections covering Patterns of Causation 
in Economic Analysis and Cyclical Im- 
plications of Stock-Flow Relations. Bu- 
reau of Business Research, College of 
Business Administration, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 35 pages. 


Planning 1959. Selected papers from 
the 25th anniversary National Planning 
Conference, May, 1959. Among the sub- 
jects covered are Public Relations and 
Planning, Jet Age Planning, Report and 
Recreation Planning, and The Commun- 
ity and the Planning Consultant. Ameri- 
can Society of Planing Officials, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois, 189 
pages. $5.00. 


Planned Industrial District Zoning. 
This information report deals with the 
zoning aspects of planned industrial dis- 
tricts. The report has been compiled to 
be used in conjunction with basic studies 
on planned industrial districts. Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 27 
pages, $5.00. 


Disemployment Forces and Reemploy- 
ment Prospects. Economic Research De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 13 
pages, 50 cents. 
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By Suzanne Johnson 


Advising Clients on Site Selection by 
William N. Kinnard, Jr. The author dis- 
cusses how the independent accountant 
may be of assistance to his clients when 
they consult him about a business move. 
The Journal of Accountancy, August 
1959. 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 4 pages. 85 cents. 


Proceedings of the 34th Annual Con- 
ference of the American Industrial De- 
velopment Council. Mr. Huber Denn, 
Secretary, American Idustrial Develop- 
ment Council, Red Mill Road, Route, 1, 
Newark, Delaware. 231 pages. 


Yearbook of Railroad Information— 
1959 Edition. Eastern Railroad Presi- 
dents Conference, 143 Liberty Street, 
New York 6, New York. 102 pages. 


Grass-root Industrial Development, by 


John L. Fulmer. Georgia Business, May, 


1959. Bureau of Business Research, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 8 pages. 


Revision Supplement to the Chemical 
Economics Handbook. Chemical informa- 
tion Service. Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, Menlo Park, California. 150 pages. 


World Economic Survey, 1958. This re- 
port is the eleventh in a series of com- 
prehensive reviews of world economic 
conditions published by the United Na- 
tions. Chapter headings include Trends 
and Fluctuations in World Trade of Pri- 
mary Commodities, National Commodity 
Policies, International] Commodity Poli- 
cies, Problems of Primary Commodities 
in the Centrally Planned Economies, Re- 
cent Trends in Industrial Countries, Re- 
cent Trends in Primary Exporting Coun- 
tries, and Recent Trends in Centrally 
Planned Economies. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New 
York, 298 pages. $3.00. 


The Structure and Growth of American 
Cities Contrasted with The Structure of 
European and Asiatic Cities by Homer 
Hoyt. In this article Dr. Hoyt draws 
upon his intimate knowledge of the 
structure of American cities to contrast 
the physical pattern he observes in 
turopean and Asiatic cities. Urban Land, 
1200 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D, C. 8 pages. $1.00. 
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AREA REPORTS 


Western Resources Handbook. Twenty- 
eighth issue of data sheets. Stanford Re- 
search Institute, Menlo Park, California. 
65 pages. 


Georgia—A Land of Promise. This 
booklet presents a brief pictorial review 
of the new Georgia and its prosperous, 
growing economy. Georgia Power Com- 
pany, Industrial Development, P. O, Box 
1719, Atlanta, Georgia. 32 pages. 


San Antonio Plant Location Facts. A 
very concise work presenting check 
points for plant location in the area. 
Greater San Antonio Development Com- 
mittee, 153 Navarro Street, San Antonio, 
Texas. 90 pages. 


High Point, N. C. Fact sheets cover- 
ing pertinent information for industry. 
High Point Chamber of Commerce, High 
Point, North Carolina, 8 sheets and 
folder. 


Big Springs, Texas by C. P. Blair and 
Robert H. Ryan. A study of economic 
potential. The report is divided into six 
major sections and a statistical appendix. 
Sections include regional setting, physi- 
cal resources, human resources, projec- 
tions of population growth and water 
utilization. Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 120 
pages, $2.50. 


Midland, Texas by Robert H. Ryan and 
Leonard G. Schiirin. This study presents 
an analysis of the economy of Midland 
and a projection to the year 1980. The 
study attempts to bring together all of 
the facts concerning the economy of the 
area and to relate these facts to the na- 
tional situation. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 125 pages, $3.00. 


Industrial Sites— Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area. This brochure depicts some 
22 sample locations in the area. Alameda 
County New Industries Committee, 1320 
Webster Street, Oakland, California, 28 
pages. 
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Industrial Districts 











The following ~~ industrial districts 
have sites available for constr 
Advontages offered by such districts are de- 
scribed in detail in the November-December 1954 
issue, pages 6, 7, and 8. 

Services offered cre indicated by the follow- 
ing code: (A) Architect & Engineer; (C) Con- 
struction; (E) Electric Power; (G) Natural Gas; 
(F) Cescaions (P) Paved Streets; (R) Rail Sid- 
lag: (S) Sewers; (T) Telephone; (W) Water. 








IOWA “MANUFACTURING MEADOWS’’— 
Clinton, Iowa (population 35,000). 138 miles 
west of Chicago ae Mississippi River and Lin- 
-_— Highway ; ). 190 acres within 

. Master # by Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 

Served by Chicago and North Western 
Raliread. Developed by Clinton Development 
Company, a_ civic-non-profit corporation. 
CHapel 2-4536. R. J. Stapleton, Managing 
Director. Services available: (a) (optional), 
(c), (e), (g), (f) (optional), (p), (r), (t). 
(w), restrictions. 





Missouri 


PAGE INDUSTRIAL CENTER—St. Louis— 
lanned industrial park. developers— Page 
——— Center. Inc., 7811 Carondelet. St. 

uls 5, Mo.. Edward L. Bakewell, Realtor, 
Central 1-5555, on Rock Island lines. 60 acres 
with all services available on property, Re 
strictions. 





ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL VALLEY: Cities of 
La Salle, Peru, Oglesby, Spring Valley. Ladd. 
DePue offer planned industrial sites. Excel- 
lent transpertation via the Illinols River, 7 
major raliroads, numerous carriers. 4 Ss. 
Highways. Skilled workers. Power in abun- 
dance. Active ID organization to serve vou. 
Robert Blomgren, Director. Bo: . La 
Illinois. Phone: CA 3-0227. : 
ene. ic. (e), (f) optional, (g), (p). &, 
(s), . 





IMPORTANT—when replying to classified 
advertisements with no address given, write 
ID Box Conway Publications, Inc., 
North Atlanta 19, Ga. 





ZONED FOR 
INDUSTRY 





Georgia 


METROPOLITAN ATLANTA — Five Indus- 
trial Districts offering planned sites of vary- 
ing location, size, price. Services available: 
(A) optional, (C), (E). (G), (F)_ optional, 
(P), (R), (S). (T). (W). In your Southeast- 
ern plant or warehouse survey contact: F. 
Wm ag ee Industrial Manager, DeKalb 
County C of . Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. Ga. (Atlanta phone. DRake 8-3691). 





Available Sites 


SUBURBAN ATLANTA—Sites of 3, 5, 10, 25, 
50. 100 or more acres. All utilities and rail 
service in DeKalb Countvy—Georgia’s newest 
industrial area. 70% urban with more than 
200 industries in industrial districts and in- 
dividual tracts. For your new Southeastern 
plant or warehouse location—inquire and 
visit through F Wm. Broome. Industrial 
Manager. DeKalb County C of C, 250 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave.. Decatur, Ga. (Atlanta 
phone, DRake $-3691). 














CANADA—Servicea Industrial Sites & Fac- 
tories for Lease & Sale—Contact Industrial 
Commissioner, Richmond Hill, Ontario. 


Near the Crowd—But Not in It 
Middlesex County, N. J. 20 Miles from 
New ages Miles from Philadelphia. On 
U. S. No. 1, N. J. Turnpike and Mainline 
P.R.R. ~ Pd for Booklet. 


Middlesex County Industrial neg 
County Record Bidg., New Brunswick, N. J. 








CHOICE LOUISIANA INDUSTRIAL SITES 
for all purposes with Mississippi River or 
Industrial Canal frontage and railroad and 
hi Fs hel facilities, in Baton Rouge and New 

rleans areas. For details, write John R. 
See. Realtor, 8756 Gail Dr., Baton Rouge, 
La. Phone Walnut 1-5550. 





Classified advertising pays off! 
Whether you have a site or build- 
ing for sale, need new executive 
personnel, or offer business prop- 
erties, a classified insertion is the 
most economical way to offer it to 
America's top business leaders. 

















PACIFIC NORTHWEST...PUGET SOUND REGION 


Economic data on request 


Plant location services 


Area Development Department 
PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
860 Stuart Building + Seattle 1, Washington 
Stewart G. Neel, Manager, AIDC, EEI, PNWIDC 
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Available Buildings 











Childress, Texas—24,000 sq. ft.—completely 
sprinkled—1 story, all brick—concrete floor 
—R.R. siding and truck loading platform— 
13 ft. ceiling—very favorable labor market— 
low rental. Write Childress Chamber of Com 
merce. 








A SPECIAL SERVICE 


Does your company want to enhance 
its prestige in the business world? Do 
your executives deserve wider recog- 
nition? Would you like to present a 
more impressive picture of your com- 
pany’s history and growth? Do you 
need an easily-readable current de- 
scription of the facilities and services 
you offer? Would you like to have 
such a presentation prepared by an 
outside group with objective view- 
point and wide experience in business 
reporting? 

Interested? Then contact the pub- 
lishers of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT and MANUFACTURERS REC- 
ORD to discover how our professional 
staff can serve you. 


Editorial Survey Department 
CONWAY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
North Atlanta 19, Georgia 











RATE INFORMATION 
CLASSIFIED RATES: $4 per line for !-time 


insertion, $3 per line for 12-time insertion. Es- 
timate about 40 spaces in each line, allowing 
for box number. 

PROFESSIONAL CARD & SIR RATES: $30 
per column inch for |-time insertion, $23 per 
column inch for 12-time insertion. 

BOX NUMBERS: Publisher will assign box and 
relay correspondence on a confidential basis 
if desired. 


PROOFS: Not furnished on classified ads. 


This Mailing List Can Serve You! 


The banks of address plate trays holding the names 
of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT readers 
sents years of compilation effort. Today, this list in- 
cludes 16,000 kev executives, including more 

company presidents in ‘the Midwest. 
Write for details of mail service pian wi you 
may use — to address your direct mail pro 
motion material. 

CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Conway Publications, Ine., North Atlanta 19, Ga. 
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Directory of Professional Services 











PALMER & BAKER ENGINEERS, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys—Reports—Design—Supervision—Consultation 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Highways—Airports 
Industrial Buildings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils. Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


0 GREED 6 GREE 0 CREE © SEE © 
Maine Industrial Plant Location Service 


LLOYD K. ALLEN aioc 


Commissioner 
Confidential Replies Complete Data 
MAINE DEPT. OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Room 220 State Capitol Augusta, Maine 


MOBILE, ALA. 


NEW ORLEANS LA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








AMERICAN AIR SURVEYS, INC. 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES 


907 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
A NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


GANNETT, FLEMING, 
CORRDRY & CARPENTER, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 

Harrisburg, Pa. Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh. Pa. Daytona Beach, F"a. 
Design and layout of Industrial Parks 
and Buildings Appraisals. reports. san- 


itary, water, airports, streets, traffic and 
pulking, 


Professional Plant Location Service Gratis 
Serving Areas in New York, Mass., Rhode 
Island and Conn. 
PERCY E. BENJAMIN 
General Manaaer Industrial AVEN. 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, &- 
HARTFORD RAILROAD CO. 


ARDA AIDC South Station 
NIDA NIZC SIR Boston, Mass. 








Professional Plant Location Service, Gratis 
erving Phoenix and Arizona 


A. V. K. BABCOCK 
Manager of Area Development 
ARIZONA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


501 S. Third Avenue 
AIDC Phonenix, Ariz. 
EEI Tel. AL 8-8761 


GEORGIA INDUSTRIAL 
LOCATIONS BUREAU 
904 William-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 


Specialists in buildings, plane sites, lease-backs 
and financial assistance for industry desirous of 
locating in Georgia communities. 


Call Collect: JAckson 4-8019 








Professional Plant Location Service 
Serving Part of Upstate New York 


E. W. BARTLEY 


Manarcer, Industrial Development 
1Dc P.E.N.Y 


A -E.N.Y. 
NEW YORK STATE ELECTRIC 
& GAS CORPORATION 
62 Henry St. 
Binghamton, N. Y,. 








Plant Location Assistance—Florida & 
outhern Georgia 
HAROLD MARTIN 
Vice President 
BARNETT NATIONAL BANK 
OF JACKSONVILLE 


AlDp¢c Barnet? Natl. Bank 
Past Pres. SIDC Jacksonville, Fla. 
Tel. Elgin 3-2061 











GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 
Consulting Engineer 
enera] Structures 
Plant Layout 
Design—I igaci Q ity Survey 
1734 Bella Vista CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 











Professional Plant Location Service Gratis 
Serving the Southeastern States 
WARREN T. WHITE 
Asst. Vice Pres., Industrial Department 
SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILROAD CO. 

AIDC SIDC ARDA Richmond, Va. 








Professional Plant Location Service Gratis 
Serving the Clinton Area 
R. J. STAPLETON 
Managing Director 
CLINTON DEVELOPMENT CO. 


AIDC 
GLSIDCc Shull Bidq. 
ASPO Clinton, lowa 





Professionol Plant Location Service, Gratis 
Serving the Little Rock Metropolitan Area 


EVERETT TUCKER, JR. 
Executive Director 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


115 W. Sixth St. 
Former Dir. AIDC Little Rock, Ark. 
Past Pres. SIDC Tel. FRanklin 4-4871 





Professional Plant Location Service Gratis 
Serving Areas From Louisiana to Ohio 
GLOVER CARY 
Manager, Industrial Development 
TEXAS GAS TRANSMISSION 
CORPORATION 


AIDC 416 W. 3rd St. 
sipc Owensboro, Ky. 











Professional Plant Location Service Gratis 
Serving the Fort Worth Area 


GERALD O. BARNEY 


Vice President 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL 
BAN 


Alpc P, O. Box 2050 
SIR Fort Worth 1, Texas 


Professional Plant Location Service Gratis 
Serving the State of Kansas 


JOHN H. STICHER 
Director 
KANSAS IND. DEV. COMMISSION 


AIDC State Office Bldg. 
ASPDA Topeka, Kansas 











Professional Plant Location Service Gratis 
Serving the State of Wyoming 


J. A. BUCHANAN 


Dirctor Industrial Development 
WYOMING NATURAL RESOURCES 
BOARD 


Alpc Supreme Court Bidg. 
ASPDA Cheyenne, Wyoming 








INDEX TO PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


AIDC ....American Indusrial Devel. Council 
American Institute of Planners 

AMA ..American Management Association 
ARDA ....American Railway Deve!. Assn. 
ASPDA Assn. of St. Plan & Devel. Officials 
ASPO ..Amer. Society of Planning Officials 
EEI ..Edison Elec. Inst., (Area Dev. Comm.) 
GLSIDC ..Gt. Lakes Sts. Ind. Devel. Council 
NIDA Northeastern Ind. Devel. Assn. 
NIZC ....Natl, Industrial Zoning Committee 
PNWIDC ..Pacific N.W. Ind. Devel. Council 
SIDC ....Southern Industrial Devel. Council 
Society of Industrial Realtors 
sesseeeseeeeeUrban Land Institute 








SAVE ID FOR FUTURE USE! 


Planning the expansion of industrial facili- 
ties is essentially a long-term process. 
That’s why you'll want to save each issue 
of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, to 
consult when you need detailed information 
on a specific phase of your site survey. 


For easy filing, we recommend this leather- 
ette binder which holds 12 issues, provides 
stiffness for vertical filing in your book- 
shelf. Only $3.50 postpaid. Send check with 
your order to: 


CONWAY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Circulation Dept., North Atlanta 19, Ga. 

















EXPANSION PLANNING INDEX 


For prompt assistance with your planning problems, consult these alert advertisers 
who are represented in this issue of ID-MR: 


PLANT LOCATION SERVICES: 


Adams-Cates Company, Mr. Henry Rob- 
inson, Jr., 201 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
(Ad page 34) 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Company, 
Mr. Robert J. George, Industrial Devel- 
opment Engineer, 1102 Lexington Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. (Ad page 1) 


Mr. Thomas A, Baron, 605 Riley Law 
Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. (Ad page 35) 


Frank G. Binswanger, Inc., Mr. Frank 
G. Binswanger, 1 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Ad page 21) 


Greater Burlington Industrial Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Charles D, Townsend, Execu- 
tive Director, 191 College St., Burling- 
ton, Vt. (Ad page 2) 


Calgary Power Company, Limited, Mr. 
E. H. Parsons, Director-Industrial De- 
velopment, Box 190, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada. (Ad page 78) 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Mr. 
Wayne C. Fletcher, Director-Industrial 
Development, 1103 C & O Bidg., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. (Ad page 55) 


Coldwell, Banker and Company, Mr. 
James Brett, 57 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif, (Ad page 34) 


Colorado Department of Development, 
Mr. Lewis R. Cobb, Executive Director, 
51 State Capitol, Denver 2, Colo. (Ad 
page 2) 


Cragin, Lang, Free and Company, Mr. 
G. H. Slayman, National City East Sixth 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio (Ad page 29) 


Far Views Development Company, Mr. 
A. J. Mosby, President, Radio Central 
Bldg., Missoula, Montana (Ad page 3) 


L. C. Fulenwider, Inc., Mrs. Jean L. 
Anderson, Equitable Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colo. (Ad page 33) 


A, J. Gerrard and ogee yg Mr. Ralph 
Wyckoff, Advertising and les Promo- 
tion Manager, 1 Hawthorne Ave., 
Melrose Park, Ill. (Ad page 5) 


Hanson and Hanson, Inc., 210 Main St., 
Hackensack, New Jersey. (Ad page 25, 
26, & 27) 5 


J. J. Harrington and Company, Mr. J. 
J. Harrington, Jr., 22 West Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. (Ad page 29, 31, & 33) 


Jay Hearin, Inc., Mr. Alfred T. Hearin, 
President, 302 Tampa St., Tampa 2, Fla. 
(Ad page 35) 


The Kinnear Manufacturing Company, 
Mr. Wallace Pearson, Vice President, 
1191 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
(Ad page 58) 


Lewis Terminals, Mr, Philip D. Lewis, 
Vice President, 31 West 20th St., Riviera 
Beach, Fla. (Ad page 3) 


Melton Real Estate, Limited, Mr. Stan 
Melton, President, 10154—103rd St., Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada (Ad page 20) 


Bank of Montreal, Mr. W. H. Collie, 
Superintendent, 118 St. James St., W., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada (Ad page 77 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, New York 
Agency, 37 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
(Ad page 60) 


State of Ohio, Department of Industrial 
and Economic Development, Mr. Koder 
Collison, Director, State Office Bidg., 
Columbus, Ohio (Ad page 2nd cover) 


Puget Sound Power and Light Company, 
Mr. Stewart G. Neel, Manager—Area 
Development, 860 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 
1, Wash, (Ad page 82) 


St. Petersburg Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Jack Bryan, Director-Industrial De- 
velopment, 4th St. and 3rd Ave., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. (Ad page 4th cover) 


Sunnyvale Economic Development Com- 
mittee, Mr. Marion Sellers, Sunnyvale, 
Calif. (Ad page 4) 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION AND INDUS- 
TRIAL SERVICES: 


American Creosote Works, Inc., Mr. S. B. 

Braselman, Jr., Vice President, 1305 

— St., New Orleans, La, (Ad page 
) 


OTHER SERVICES: 


Executive Gift Service, Mr. Guy H. 
Tucker, 2592 Apple Valley Rd., N. At- 
lanta 19, Ga. (Ad page 15) 


Industrial Sound Films, Inc., Mr. Guy 
H. Tucker, 2592 Apple Valley Rd., N. 
Atlanta 19, Ga. (Ad page 12) 


ID SECRET SITE SERVICE 


There may be sound reasons why you should wish to obtain preliminary informa- 
tion on possible sites without revealing your interest or identity. Recognizing this, 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT offers a Secret Site Service to readers who hold 
positions of responsibility with manufacturers or other business firms having a 
legitimate interest in sites. Complete information, including site specification 
forms, will be sent promptly and confidentially at your request. Address SECRET 
SITE SERVICE, Conway Publications, Inc., North Atlanta 19, Georgia. 
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Colonel 


The Fate of A Paper Clip 


Paper clips are made presumably to clip 
papers together. Not so at Lloyds Bank in 
London, where a study of the fate of 100,- 
000 clips showed that only one-fifth were ac- 
tually used for their real purpose. 

This is what the survey showed happened 
to the others: 

14,163 were twisted and broken during 
telephone conversations. 

19,413 were used as stakes for card games. 

7,200 were used as make-shift hooks for 
women’s garter belts and brassieres. 

5,434 became toothpicks or ear scratchers. 

5,308 were used as nail cleaners. 

3,916 became pipe cleaners. 

The balance were dropped on the floor, 
swept up, left lying around in odd drawers— 
and even used to clip two or more pieces of 
paper together. 

hat’s London, remember—it’s not neces- 
sarily true in this country—or is it? 


So There, Too! 


An Alaskan who was getting tired of hear- 
ing a Texan complain about his state now 
being only the second largest said, “If you 
don’t keep quiet, we'll split in half and then 
you'll be number three.” 


Any applicants? 

We have finally found the perfect job. Mr. 
George Downing, international surfer, is pro- 
vided with this impressive title by a Waikiki 
Beach improvement group—‘“Constant Ob- 
server of. Waves and Currents at Waikiki 
Beach.” 


Quiet, please 

The very day a burgler alarm was installed 
in the box office of the village theater a gun- 
man poked a revolver through the window 
and demanded all the cash. The cashier 
pressed her foot down on the alarm pedal. 
Her telephone rang. The gunman grabbed it, 
lifted the receiver and heard an annoyed 
voice say: “This is the police department, 
miss. Will you kindly remove your foot from 
the pedal that rings the alarm over here.” 


Fair Trade 


A volunteer fire department didn’t have 
much success selling tickets to its benefit 
dances until its members began handing out 
cards reading: “You come to our dance and 
we'll come to your fire!” 


One of the biggest troubles with success 


these days is that its recipe is about the 
game a that for a nervous breakdewn. 
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THE REGISTERED COMMUNITY AUDIT 


a free service to site-seeking industry 


HE National Community Audit Registry an- 
NE seca another 100 progressive communities 

which have their audits on file in the National 
Registry. 

The National Registry wishes to congratulate 
these progressive communities which have sub- 
mitted their audits and have had them approved. 
These audits are now available to industry inter- 
ested in expansion. 

Although this program is now only six months 
old, it is fast becoming an important tool for the 
analysis and comparison of communities. It has 
proved invaluable to industry and communities 
alike. 

Industry can obtain difficult-to-assemble com- 
parative data on any number of communities 
through the use of the Community Audit pro- 
gram. A number of area groups such as state de- 


velopment agencies, public utilities and railroads 
have undertaken to distribute and verify audits 
of communities which they serve. These groups 
as well as Conway Publications will have copies 
of cach community’s Audit for confidential dis- 
tribution to interested firms. The community’s 
themselves, of course, will make copies available 
also. 

No “form” can answer all your questions or pro- 
vide enough data for a site decision. However, by 
having standardized data available in compara- 
tive form, you can quickly eliminate obviously 
unsuitable locations. 

If you are considering several possible com- 
munities and need preliminary information . . . 
ask for a Registered Community Audit. You may 
address inquiries directly to communities, area 
developers, or Conway Publications. 


Shenandoah, Pennsylvania 
Jefferson City, Missouri . 
Richmond, Indiana 
Oneonta, Alabama ..... 
Norman, Oklahoma ...... 
Chelsea, Oklahoma 
Clayton, New Mexico 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Rochester, Minnesota 
Columbus, Mississippi 
Hannibal, Missouri .... 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri 
Kirksville, Missouri ‘ 
Moberly, Missouri 
Neosho, Missouri ‘ 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Glendale, California 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
Kosciusko, Mississippi . 
Hillsboro, Kansas . 

Great Bend, Kansas 
Eureka, Kansas . 

Norton, Kansas 

Larned, Kansas 

Emporia, Kansas 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
Ulysses, Kansas 

Seneca, Kansas 
Coffeyville, Kansas 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Lyons, Kansas 

Jackson, Mississippi 
Plainville, Kansas 
Wamego, Kansas 


Bonner Springs, Kansas 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
Cranesville, Pennsylvania 
Albicn, Pennsylvania 
Wayne, Nebraska 

Wahoo, Nebraska 
Kearney, Nebraska 

Riviera Beach, Florida 
Palm Beach County, Florida 
Huntington, Pennsylvania 
Mount Union, Pennsylvania 
Lebanon, Missouri . 
Marion, Illinois 
Winston-Salem, N. Carolina 
Alexandria, Virginia 

Bryan, Texas . 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Marion, North Carolina 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 
Cairo, Illinois .. 
Blackfoot, Idaho 
Brookfield, Missouri 


Asheville, North Carolina .. 


Florence, South Carolina 
Maryville-Alcoa, Tennessee 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Yates Center, Kansas 

St. Joseph, Missouri 
Hiawatha, Kansas 
Humboldt, Kansas 
Herington, Kansas 
Stafford, Kansas 

Augusta, Kansas 


Marion, Kansas 
Osage City, Kansas 
Stockton, Kansas 
Hoisington, Kansas 
Kingman, Kansas 
Paola, Kansas .. 
Sterling, Kansas 
Holton, Kansas 
Burlington, Kansas 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
Henryetta, Oklahoma 
Chandler, Oklahoma 
Auburn, Maine . 
Artesia, New Mexico 


Elizabethtown, North Carolina 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
York, Pennsylvania 
Knoxville, lowa 

Presque Isle, Maine 

Le Habra, California 
Manchester, Connecticut . 
Delray Beach, Florida . 
Burlington, Vermont 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania 
Elisworth, Kansas ae 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin . 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Clinton, lowa 

Le Mars, lowa 

Rolla, Missouri .... 
Coolidge, Arizona 


Evansville, Indiana ............. 


If you are interesied in using the services of the National Registry, 


write to: 


NATIONAL REGISTERED ComMMUNITY AUDIT PROGRAM 


Conway Publications—Conway Building 
North Atlanta 19, Georgia 
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DIVISION OF JACQUES-KREISLER CO- 


My 


Communicate in confidence with: 


GREATER ST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Jack Bryan, Industrial Director Dept. I. D. St. Petersburg, Florida 














